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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE POLITICS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
No. XIII. 
ROOM FOR EXPANSION. 


ONE more, and only one more, glance we pro— 
pose to take at revealed truth, for the purpose of 
finding guidance to correct views respecting the 
STRUCTURE of civil government. Some principles 
have already been found in Christianity, as we 
think, serving to light our path to a sound con- 
clusion. . We have seen that State machinery, in 
order that it may work harmoniously with the genius 
of the Gospel, should be efficient for securing its 
avowed design—should concentrate upon its object 
the best and most wisely-adapted means within reach 
—should pay regard to man rather than to the cir- 
cumstances in which he may chance to be placed— 
and should give fair opportunity for the exercise, by 
every citizen, of the intellectual and moral powers 
with which his Maker has endowed him. We now 
advance one step further. Our purpose is to show 
that Christianity, aiming as it does at human progress, 


requires that the structure of government should be 


such as to afford ample room for social expansion and 
improvement. 


Holy writ may be regarded as the seed of all the 


moral changes which are destined to mark the ad- 


vancement of society. As we have often affirmed, 
Christianity is a life rather than a form—a moving 
power rather than a mechanism for the application of 
power. Its few leading principles will go on disclosing 
wider and wider circles of duty and responsibility, as 


intellect is cultivated, science grows, and human pas- | 


sions are restrained and purified. All the aspects of 
revealed truth are onwards, upwards, and, in the most 
significant meaning of that term, heavenwards. Na- 


ture and Christianity are alike in this, that they both | 


carry within themselves the promise and the germ of 
“better things to come.” 'Tis even true physically 
that “ the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 


pain,” waiting for something hereafter to be consum- | 
mated. The tiny coral, the puny instrument in the 
hands of Infinite Wisdom for preparing new and yet 


ampler domains for the habitation of man—the seve- 
ral processes of decay, ending in reproduction of the 
same matter in a higher form—the connexion between 
a wise exertion of labour and salubrity of climate, fer- 
tility of soil, and average duration of human life—the 
geometrical ratio at which man’s power over all the ele- 
ments of nature increases, and according to which facili- 
ties for subduing the forces of matter to the purposes of 


mind are multiplied—these are but specimens of a law | 


which pervades the visible universe of God, indicating 
that the structure oféatth was originally framed with 
a view to a progressively improving hereafter, and 
that, as man becomes more thoroughly imbued with 
rightness of mind and of heart, the house which the 
Creator built and furnished for him may be cleansed, 
beautified, and rendered more commodious, thus 
adapting it still more nicely to the wants which civi- 
lization and religion invariably bring with them. 


Divine revelation, however, far surpasses the laws 


of the material world in the characteristic just glanced 
at. It not merely admits of, but it invites and re- 
wards, progress, both individual and social. Its truths 
and principles, hidden in the heart of a community, 
work until they assimilate all things to themselves. 
Christianity, as a system, is utterly incompatible with 
the spirit of oriental couversation-—-the feeling against 
change which cherishes with blind superstition the 
most hideous abuses, as one will sometimes see ear- 


wigs preserved in amber. It has no sympathy, what- » 


| ever, with the policy which sets a chain of sentinels BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
round about the walks of mind, to order it back : N * 5 ‘ ae . 


| whenever it discovers a wish to pass beyond certain 
generally recognised limits. 
doubtless, by the sight of glaciers, in which we look 
upon nature, as it were, smitten with catalepsy, and 
all outward movement arrested by the irresistible 
| power of cold—but we prefer greatly, for every day 
life and enjoyment, the breathing, changing, multi- 
form landscape, although some of the vicissitudes 
which affect it, render it anything but pleasurable 
to ourselves. So veneration may be awakened by 
what is old and almost immutable in pictures of 
society handed down to us in sacred writ—whilst the 
prevailing tendency of revelation is to prompt to un- 
ceasing progress, and, therefore, perpetual novelty. 
} 
| 
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In truth, although “Time” is styled “the great 
innovator,” the description belongs more properly to 
Christianity. It came into the world to effect a 

| change in the innermost centre of all human move- 
ments, and in the main-spring of all human activities. 
And right thoroughly has it done its work, hitherto— 
| here quietly and 3 melting down prejudice— 
there, breaking in pieces, and scattering to the winds 
of oblivion, adamantine barriers to free intercourse 
between mind and mind-—-now, gently insinuating an 
influence which modifies the entire aspect of society 
Sand anon, putting deep down in the chasms of 
custom and conventionalism, truths, the expansive 
force of which brings down unexpectedly huge masses 
of concrete selfishness. Everywhere it is making its 
plastic energy felt. It touches all things, and what- 
ever it touches, it either destroys as an evil, or im- 
proves as a good. Science, philosophy, politics, 
morality, the constitution and habits ei, gociet 
common notions and sentiments of mankind al con- 
fess, for they cannot conceal it, the power which 
Christianity brings to bear in the development of 
| their latent resources. 
Well then! we have, we think, sufficient foot-hold 
for maintaining the position that the mechanism of 
civil government—its constitutional form and frame- 
work—if constructed in harmony with the principles 
of revealed truth, must needs be such as readily to 
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admit of expansion and improvement. Organie 
| changes, it is certain, bring with them serious as well 
as numerous inconveniences. No people can afford a 
revolution every ten years. ‘The maxim of Poor 
Richard may hold good in a political sense,“ Three 
moves are as bad as a fire’—and the old proverb is 
applicable in the same direction, „A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” But all this only proves how im- 
portant it is to mould the political constitution of a 
country upon an original model which will admit of 
easy enlargement, and close adaptation to all the out- 
| ward circumstances of the people. Forms, as we have 
elsewhere intimated, exist but with a view to realities, 
and are not only useless, but positively obstructive 
and mischievous, when they cease to develop the 
sentiments they were intended to express. The laws 
of the Medes and Persians,” unbending and unchange- 
able, will harmonize weli enough with an economy 
of stereotyped religion—but, under the“ perfect law 
of liberty,” it is necessary to provide suitable facilities 
for gradual and uninterrupted progress. National in- 
stitutions should be such as grow up spontaneously 
from the national mind—or, if, like the snake, a 
people must periodically cast their skin, it is well that 
they should be able to do so without violent internal 
convulsions and spasmodic agonies. In a word, the 
structure of civil government—framing our judgment 
of it in accordance with the principles of the New 
Testament —ought to be perfectly compatible wich 
uniform social progress—ought to give room to the 
community who live under it, for indefinite expansion 
and improvement. 
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Tu ANTI-STATE-CHUURCH MOVEMENT IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND.—We hear that the Executive Committee of the 
Auti-state-church Association intend following up the move- 
ment so vigorously commenced in the West Riding, by 
sending a deputation to the East and North Ridings and to 
Durham and Northumberland. Mr. Edward Niall, and 
Mr. William Itobinsoa, of nettering, minister, will, we be- 


| 
| 
| 
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lieve, form the deputation, and the towns already named for 
the holding of public meetings are Hull, Beverley, Sear- 
g 


borough, Malton, Whitby, Darlington, Durham, Neweastle 


* 
let 
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and Sunderland. The first meeting will probably be ly 
on the 13th inst., at Hull, and the friends of the Association 
in the North will, we have no doubt, be on the alert to 
afford such assistance as will render this movement of the 
Committee a most important and successful one. 
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ASSOCIATION, 


PUBLIC MEETING AT LEEDS. 
(Abridged from the Leeds Mercury.) 

A public meeting, promoted by this Association, which 
has for its object the liberation of religion from all 
State interference, was held in the Music-hall, on 
Wednesday evening last. There was a very large 
audience—the numbers, enthusiasm, and unanimity of 
which gave very striking indications of the recent pro- 
gress of the principles of the Association amongst 
different classes of the community. Contrasted with 
former meetings for a similar object, it was most en- 
couraging, and in numbers greatly superior. The Rev. 
W. Forster, of London (who supplied the place of the 
Rev. John Burnet), and Edward Miall, Esq., editor of 
the Nonconformist, attended as a deputation from the 
British Association. 


The Rev. Dr. IIAulLrox was unanimously called to 
the chair. 


The Cuxinuxx, on rising to aud dress the meeting, 
was enthusiastically cheered for some time. IIe said: — 


Fellow-Christians and compatriots, when Philip Nye 
stood up in the Westminster Assembly, he cries, '* 1 claim 
for every subject in these realms not only the right to main- 
tain, but to propagate his opinions.“ Ve hold the same 
principles. We are wrong in adhering to our sentiments, 
if we are wrong in'making them known (hear, hear]. Con- 
sistency requires us to be explicit. Our sentiments are 
grave and serious, and lo 


its standards, or its articles, or its 
hierarchy. We merely maintain that religion should be 
unfettered by the State [applause]. Durectly 1 became a 
member of the Evangelical Alliance, I became a member 
of this organization [hear]. 1 thought they would travel 
on very well together—that 1 should have all moderation 
in the one, and I should have all boldness in the other 
hear, hear]. Aud it must be recollected that if any of us 
be taunted that our membership in the Evangelical 
Alliance is inconsistent with the part we take in the Anti- 
state-chlurch Association, it must be remembered that this 
Association attacks no party (hear, hear]. It is in con 
troversy with no sect. We are entirely independent of 
all that is around us; and i: there be any antagonism in 
our movements, the antagonism is forced upon us; it is not 
voluntarily and spontaneously adopted [applause]. For it 
auy chur ch in connexion with civil government were to be 
dis-estab lished, as a church it would remain the same. The 
establish ment of it is mere accident; but accident would be 
withdraw ‘n, but the Church might go on in all its opinions, 
and all it s decisions. But how is this to be done? Many 
look upon this as a most perplexing problem: how is there 
to be a di s-establisbment of any and of all? I say, by work- 
ing out tle conviction in the public mind; and when it is 
thus con\’inced—not by brute force—not by material co- 
ercion—ti e public mind will have its sway. We do not 
innovate, let it be remembered. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are for Christianity as it existed for three centuries. 
When in t he year 312 of the Christian era it was established, 
it was ane w circumstance; it was a novelty, It had never 
been heard of before; and all we ask is, to raise Christianity 
again to wi iat it was as taught by Christ, and as it fell 
frum the lij »s of his apostles [loud applause]. And do not 
be frighten ed this night by avy phantums of spectres. It 
will be sai d that your conduct is unconstitutional, But 
are the chu: ch or churches real parts or parcels of the law = 
No such th ing—it is a mere visionary abstraction [haar, 
hear]. No religion forms a part, an integral element, of 
our constitu: um, —no particular form. Allow that Chris- 
tianity in soi ae sense in-its spirit does operate through our 
jurisprudence: ?, and is ever recognized by our institutions, 
there is no co iu stitutional church, You might as well speak 
of a constitul ic mal army, or @ constitutional navy, and say, 
„Our admir able constitution in the army,’ or “ Our 
venerable cur istitution in the navy,” [hear, hear]. There 
is here a perfect incongruity of ideas -a solecism that 
ought never to be found in the mind or mouths of 
Britous [app lause}]. Aud be assured, ladies and gentle- 
men, you u ill not incut any of the liabilities of high 
treuson in s waking out to-night, or in acting out to-nigut. 
We are und er the shadow and safeguard of the consutu- 
tion—a cons titution that has existed with this religion and 
with that rel igion; and a constitution whfch is independent 
of all, and aught exist still without any [loud applause }. 
We shall be told, however, that we ought to be satistied by 
toleration. Now if any of my fellow-creatures can tell me 
why they 1 gure tolerate me than 1 tolerate em, —lap— 
plause}]——-™. 1) then | welcome the blessing of toleration 
thus given. Lut otherwise 1 shall ever say that toleration 
is the ins t intolerable word, aud the most intolerable 
thing with which insult can barb itself [renewed cheer: 
Many who ditler trom Us, as members of the Koglish 
Cisureh to Wit, are quite avainst the civil bonds pose 
upon it. Pie Rev. Vicar of this parish is very scorntul 
upon tuose whom he calis otablishmentarians, 


. 
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and Wwonic 
and he sa ys tuere is no Jiotavlished Church within these 
realms. ‘ * You cannot hud an Act of Parliament,’ says he. 
Quoth he I, however, might say, ** that there mis,“ it is 
tangible,i tis visible, and ¢specially when aman for church- 
rates is ( jragged to the loathsome and gloomy gaol (hear, 
hear, hea z]. It looks veyy much like dominance, supre- 
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macy, establishment [hear, hear, hear]. We maintain 
this night distinct 9 between what is civil and 
what is religious. Do not blend them. Perform all your 
civil duties, perform all your religious duties—“ render 
unto Cesar the things which are Ceesar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God's.“ Or as the poet versifies it— 
Let Cesar's dues be ever paid 
To Cesar and his throne, 
But consciences and souls were made 
To be the Lord's alone.” [applause]. 
The CuartrMan concluded by saying :— 


And now one word as to the good morals and manners 
of this assembly [hear, hear, and laughter]. Let all your 
strength, let all your violence, be in your arguments [ap- 
plause]. But let your words be tender and gentle. Re- 
member that hard words do not convince. Hard words 
would only injure and betray our cause, Let there be no 
crimination of others’ characters. Let there be no impu- 
tation upon others’ motives. Allow all men o be as 
honest, though you cannot think them quite as enlightened, 
as yourselves [loud applause]. 


The Rev. Tuomas Seals proposed the following 
resolution: 

That in the deliberate judgment of this meeting all civil esta- 
blishments of religion are injurious to the interests of religion 
itself, aud seriously objectionable on the following as well as other 
important grounds :—They invade the province and prerogative of 
duty, they violate the rights of conscience, they inflict wrong and 
disgrace upon all subjects of the land who feel compelled to 
separate from the favoured sect, and who have their own institu- 
tions to maintain; that therefore the well-being of society in our 
own country, and the true interests of both Church and State 
a the dissolution of that alliance which now exists between 

em. 

The rev. gentleman, in proposing the resolution, made a 
long and effective address. He pointed out that the sepa- 
ration of the Church and State must be the question of 
8 until it was safely and satisſactorily adjusted. 

he agitation had taken such firm hold of the public mind 
already that it could not be staved off. The question must 
now be put forward, and proposed fairly and openly, with- 
out anything like equivocation or compromise, at the bar 
of our common country, whether it is right and just that 
the interests of the many shall be sacrificed to the interests 
of the few; whether one sect shall continue to be exalted, 
and patronized, and endowed, that all other sects may be 
subservient and tributary to it? [applause]. After some 
further remarks on this theme, he continued :—‘‘ A gentle- 
man once said to a clergyman in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, ‘I understand, sir—and it is a manifestation 
of great rk on your part—that you object to bury 
Dissenters.’ ‘That,’ replied the clergyman, ‘is a great 
mistake—a very great mistake—I assure you I should like 
to bury them all’ Nr moa Now he (Mr. Scales) con- 
ceived that the most effectual way to bury Dissent, and to 
ut an end to Dissenters, would be to separate the Church 
rom the State, and he was not aware that any other serious 
evil besides could result from such severance. Speaking to 
the alleged destruction of visible Christianity, he referred 
to the past history of the Church, and contended that from 
the time of Constantine downwards, Church and State in- 
corporation had been fatal to the interests of vital religion, 
and that its evils it would be scarcely possible to exaggerate 
(cheers]. As to the destruction of the constitution, he 
observed that if our constitution had within itself no life, 
no vital energy, no sustaining principle but that which the 
Church had breathed into it, then, indeed, this might 
follow as a consequence. But he bad not so read the con- 
stitution of his country. The language of Christ was, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world;’ nor did he seek, nor 
did his apostles seek any alliance of the Church with the 
State [applause]. 


Epwarkp Barnes, jun., Esq., who was called. on to 
second the resolution, was loudly and repeatedly 
cheered :— 


He said he appeared there that night to discharge what 
he felt to be a solemn, and yet not a pleasing cluty—not 
leasing, because it brought him to express opinions differ- 
ing strongly and decidedly from those of men whom he be- 
lieved to be as honest as himself, and to be actuated by 
true religious principle hear, hear]—but a duty, notwith- 
standing, which he felt to be so clearly such, that he should 
be ashamed of himself if he were to shrink from its dis- 
charge (hear, hear] a duty which ke felt per)iaps rather 
especially imposed upon him by the eircumstand:e to which 
the Chairman had alluded, and which pressed also with a 
weight upon his own mind—that of the dying thoughts of 
one dear to him as to the chairman, and to man’, in his pre- 
sence—one of the best, one of the holiest, one of the most 
Christian-spirited pastors that ever lived [hear „ hear}. It 
was one of the last public acts of the late Mr. E ly to prepare 
for the holding of this meeting; and on his (leath-bed he 
mentioned to him (Mr. Baines) as distinctly as he then 
could articulate, that he had been cut short in! hat which he 
had intended to do, and prevented from writing a letter in 
connexion with this movement, which it had b een his inten- 
tion to write [hear, hear]! He felt, theres fore, in some 
sense bound to take that place which Mr. E' iy would have 
taken on this occasion, and, though with so much inferior 
wer, to declare to them in the same sp irit which he 
elieved Mr. Ely would have declared his cor iscientious and 
calm conviction upon the subject which had gathered them 
together [hear, hear]. He lately stood upon this platform 
at a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, when they had 
with them several Episcopalian ministers, and several 
Churchmen, whose piety and whose spirit tl iey admired and 
loved; and it was his (Mr. Baines’s) purpose, in compliance 
with the injunction which the chairman ku id given, not to 
utter one word this evening which he won ld not utter in 
the presence of those men, and with the musst sincere desire 
to act upon their conscientious convictions, and upon their 
enlightened and Christian judgment. It w as his firm con- 
‘viction that State establishments of religic em are not sanc- 
tioned by the New Testament—that they are directly ad- 


verse to the purity and prosperity of religion 1—that they are 
exceedingly unjust to all who differ from th e sects that may 


be established—and, my: that they are v ery injurious to 
the interests of liberty and good government [applause]. It 
could not fail to strike the most unobserv; nt spectator of 
things that the question of Church Esta! lishments had, 
within the last few years, entirely changed it s ground. The 
advocates of Church Establishments a few years ago, and 
throughout the whole of their previous hi story, defended 
them upon the ground that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, as the representative of the nation, te) establish and 
support religion; and therefore to establish and support 
that alone which was true: and conseque ntly that they 
were shut up to the support and establis hment of but 
one form of religion. Pressed as they had been by argu- 
ment that this was unjust to all others tha t differed from 
the Establishment, they had entirely shifted their ground, 
and now they had taken up this ground, which they 
had adopted from the practice and princij les of Conti- 
nental states—that they will endow all forms: of religion— 
that they will support religion in every form in which 
it presents itself to them {hear, hear]. He thought he 


should be perfectly warranted in saying, that this is the 
leading principle, the avowed principle, of the present Prime 
Minister, Lord John Russell. He avowed it most distinctly 
with regard to the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, in the year 1845, in his (Mr. Baines's) 
hearing in the House of Commons, and he has acted upon 
itin the most distinct manner in that measure of Govern- 
ment edueation which had been brought before the country. 
That measure was a measure avowedly for the support of 
religious education, and religious education only; and it 
was for the support of every form of religious education, 
whether true or false in the opinion of those who give it 
their support. It was, therefore, a distinct and clear recog- 
nition of the continental policy of supporting by the Govern- 
ment every form of religion. But then, pressed as the 
advocates of church establishments were on one side by the 
argument of 3 so long as they adhered to the esta- 
blishment of only one form of religion, they were pressed on 
the other side by a still more formidable difficulty, when 
they adopted the plan of endowing every form of religion, 
and that was this—that they must necessarily endow and 
pay, promote and spread, error as much as truth [applause]. 
In that alternative they were placed: upon the horns of 
that dilemma they were impaled. They could not escape 
from it. He did not believe that the religious members of 
the Establishment wished to promote any system that would 
pay, and endow, and promote, religious error as well as 
religious truth. He believed they were pressed now by what 
they considered to be an absolute necessity. Allow him just 
to point out one fact to show how very striking, how very 
anomalous and absurd is the system that now exists. We 
have Church of Englandism established in England; Pres- 
byterianism established in Scotland; the Roman Catholic 
religion established in Canada and in several other colonies ; 
Unitarianism and Presbyterianism both paid by the State 
in the north of Ireland; Wesleyan Methodism paid by the 
State in Australia [loud cries of Hear!’’] and the West 
Indies; and it was a most melancholy fact, that in looking 
over that noble document, the. Report of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society for the past year, we saw raised and put 
down £115,000 for missionary purposes; and out of this, 
£113,000 was raised by voluntary contributions, but the 
whole was tainted by a miserable £2,000 of Government 
money [hear, hear, and loud applause]. He had said he 
did not believe that either the pious members of the Esta- 
blishment, or the members of the Free Church of Scotland, 
or the members of the Church of Scotland, or those of the 
Wesleyan Methodists who approve of receiving Government 
money for religion and education, would submit to the obvi- 
ous absurdity in which the endowment principle placed 
them—between injustice on one side and the propagation 
of error on the other side — but from the notion, that 
there was some absolute necessity for calling upon Govern- 
ment for national funds to support religion [hear, hear]. 
They had a rooted distrust of the voluntary principle as the 
means of supporting religion, which induced them to arrive 
at this conviction—that they must support national esta- 
blishments. And the main * 5 that he had to-night, was 
to discuss that one question, Is the voluntary principle com- 

etent for the support of religion, or is it not hear, hear] ? 
His friend, Mr. Miall [great applause], would, with abun- 
dantly more force than he could, discuss perhaps every part 
of this question; but he knew Mr. Miall would mainly dis- 
cuss those great principles of the question on which his 
comprehensive mind delighted to dwell, and on which the 
light and force of that mind poured conviction and evidence 
(hear, hear]. But his own object before them this evening 
—after the few observations he had made—was to discuss 
this question, and he would not do it at great length, but by 
a few facts which he thought would be convincing—whe- 
ther the voluntary principle was competent for its work 
or not. 


Mr. Baines then entered into various important statis- 
tical details on this subject; but as we have quoted 
them elsewhere in a more connected form, it is unne- 
cessary to give this portion of his speech. In conclu- 
sion, he said :—] 


He had now done with his facts, and he appealed to their 
judgment whether those facts did not show that there was a 
power in that principle to which Christ committed the 
maintenance and extension of his religion in the world fully 
adequate for the purpose for which he designed it; and if it 
was adequate, then he (Mr. Baines) must say that the last 
ground was taken trom under the advocates of State esta- 
blishments, and that it must be admitted that those esta 
blishments were not only unjust, and exposed to the objec- 
tion that they disseminate error as well as truth, but that 
they were as unnecessary as they were unjust and objection- 
able [loud applause]. 


The Rev. WILLIAX Forster, of London, one of the 
deputation, came forward to support the resolution, and 
was received with loud applause. He said: 


Nothing but the sternest necessity would have extorted 
from him the consent, at a few hours’ notice, to have been 
launched that day from London to Leeds, to attend such a 
meeting as that, and to represent such a man as the Rev. 
John Burnet. The man who never disappoints public meet- 
ings had disappointed them that night. The Rev. John 
Burnet was no ordinary man; and there had been no pa- 
triotic movement, no philanthropic movement, for the last 
thirty years, but it had found in him an advocate in its be- 
half. Serious indeed would have been his absence had the 
great cause which brought them together that night de- 
pended on what man could say—if it did not depend upon 
the infinite worth of the cause itself, and its intrinsic truth 
[applause]. If he (Mr. Forster) had not thought so, he 
would not, he dare not have shown his face in their town 
that night. When he was pressed to attend that night, he 
said, The people of Leeds, who have spoken upon this 
subject, who have lived to this subject, require not such 
authority as mine; they need not an obscure person like 
me to come to plead this cause.“ But when he was told 
that it was a courtesy to come, he came at once [hear, hear]. 
He felt that it was not necessary to take up the time of the 
meeting in order to secure from it (trom what he had al- 
ready seen) a courteous and respectful hearing, stranger 
though he was. Surely in a question such as that which 
called them together, which rose in mountain magnitude 
before them, must exist an interest sufficiently deep in every 
mind to reduce every man into insignificance before it—a 
question which had in it those growing powers and those 
vital energies which will command men of all ranks and all 
creeds to contribute to its final triumph [cheers}—a ques- 
tion the vital importance of which was seen in the tremor 
which its very onset was sending through the ranks of the 
friends of church establishments, to bring torward an 
amount of opposition to them and their cause, thus show- 
ing the vast interests involved in it. And he saw its 
importance in the caution with which far-seeing men 
enter upon it; for they foresaw that it was a struggle which 
will call for the utmost activity they can command—a 
struggle which will require them to train up their children 
to carry it on like themselves—a struggle which they never 
can honourably abandon until, by constitutional means, 


they have carried the citadel, and from that citadel, as with 


a clap of thunder, announced the triumph to the priest- 
ridden nations of Christendom [loud applause]. They had 
said that this was the time when this question must be agi- 
tated. Providence seemed to be clearing the area where 
this question was to be brought forward in all its magnitude 
and authority. Political parties were being broken up; 
Dissenters were being separated from that party which had 
been using them but as instruments for their own purposes ; 
the great question of freedom for the bread of life had been 
settled, so that this question may be agitated from end to 
end of the country: the stage was now cleared before them, 
that they might give battle to church establishments from 
end to end of the land. Let him (having been a member of 
the Anti-state-church Association from the beginning) sa 

a word upon the principles which this question involved, 
He would speak with all that charity with which he could 
afford to speak, considering the excellent position in which 
the truth of their cause had placed them (hear, hear]. This 
question was of interest to all classes and all creeds; its 
principle involved the separation or aloofment of all Dis- 
senters; it was kneaded into the very walls of their meet- 
ing-houses ; it had a vehicle in all their voices and prayers; 
it was plastic within, and dwelt among, all the associations 
which they had organized or supported ; it stood in most 
intimate relation to the well-being of every man, as a re- 
sponsible being, in this land [hear, hear, and cheers]. It 
was a principle which concerned the Quaker, the Presby- 
terian, the Episcopalian, and every sect and class of Non- 
conformists alike; it concerned Dr. Hook as much as it 
concerned Dr. Hamilton [applause]; it concerned Mr. 
Gladstone, the representative of Oxford University, as much 
as it concerned Mr. Baines, of Leeds; it concerned Mr. 
Macaulay, the rejected of Edinburgh [cheers], as much as 
it concerned Mr, Miall, the destined representative of Hali- 
fax [loud and reiterated cheers]. It was no personal or 
sectarian principle ; it was the inalienable right of every 
man to exercise his judgment upon one of the most impor- 
tant principles which can be set before him, whether he be 
a pauper in his rags or a peer of the realm [applause]. It 
was as necessary to the well-being of those who would re 
pudiate it, cast it out, and call down the fire of heaven that 
it might be consumed, as to those who were willing to mi- 
nister to it in sackcloth and ashes, and to follow it to death 
[hear, hear]. Such was the universality of this principle, 
which they had been given by God. But not only was it a 
home question; it was a great colonial question; it was a 
question which affected all our colonies [hear, hear]. We 
had spent a vast amount of money and men upon the 
colonies, but very little mind [hear, heart. The very rela- 
tion of our colonies to the mother country tended to this— 
that every establishment approved of at home was esta- 
blished abroad ; it was the child submitting to the mother, 
weakness submitting to strength. There were efforts being 
made at the present moment in this country itself to esta- 
blish religion in our colonies, efforts of the most concen- 
trated and earnest form. We saw, through the telescopic 
medium of colonial despatches and colonial legislation, the 
nebulous beginnings of a new estabiishment, which were 
expected to revolve themselves into substance and shape, 
and become the serene and sunny habitations of archbishops, 
bishops, rectors, schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, and all 
that order of beings that constitute the world of priests. 
Now if they would not cramp the energies of these rising 
empires by an element which would be to them an element 
bringing the curse of evil and discord, which they will 
struggle with and writhe under, like a sleeper with the 
night-mare [applause], they must themselves arouse at home 
—they must throw off the incubus upon their own heaving 
breast, and break the fetters now galling their own limbs— 
and then, and not till then, would their colonies be safe— 
then would the fetters forging for them be cast into the depths 
of the ocean, or kept as sacred mementoes in their sanctua- 
ries of freedom of the dangers which they had escaped [loud 
cheering]. It was not only a spiritual, but a great social ques- 
tion. He admitted that it was a great spiritual question: 
the man should be a devout man to comprehend it—to con- 
ceive it—to feel its enthusiasm in his breast, and to feel its 
power; but it had a phase which produced social effects of 
which every man could judge by its fruits. It was a social 
question, when it gave the legislature power to make or mar 
our minds--to fashion the creeds of the people—to fix the 
number and stipends of our baronial bishops—to create 
those ecclesiastical authorities which shall knock down the 
temple of men’s consciences or build it up; to give one 
party power over the spiritual education aud training of all 
[applause]. It was giving power to injure society in all its 
departments—to wring its very core—to lacerate its very 
heart. It was to take religion out of the hands and out of 
the hearts of the people, for whom the Government legislate 
in a matter which should be peculiar and sacred to the 
conscience of every man [cheers]. It was to prevent the 
circulation of these ideas, which should be as intact as the 
individual while he stands before his God; it was to prevent 
the formation of those habits which should be the basis of 
the nation’s prosperity ; it was to chafe and fret those 
things which are most dear to the country; and in this wa 

the whole social system would be unnerved [cheers.] If 
ever England was to be so good, so great, so strong as she 
ought to be, it must be by the establishment of religion— 
not the Established Church—being swept from the statute- 
book, and the Church Establishment becoming as though 
such statutes had never been. But, let the men of Leeds 
remember, this was a great work, and like every great work 
on earth, the condition was that they should give great 
labour to attain its success [hear, hear]. But surely the 
men of this country who have built up the voluntary prin- 
ciple in all its grandeur, to teach every nation and ever 

land—and have not only done this, but have reformed their 
own institutions—the men of this country are surely able 
to do this [loud applause]. To men truly brave and good- 
hearted, there was something in danger and difficulty which 
had a charm which ease and prosperity could not give. 
They had glorious historic memories of what had been done 
in days past; and to one only of those would he refer them. 
Martin Luther was a poor man’s son; and when at college 
he had to sing carols to obtain a little money to educate 
himself. He was the drudge-monk of the monastery; but 
he got hold of the Bible, and as he read, inspiration came 
into his soul, and from that day he was set apart from the 
system in which he had been brought up. People might 
have said to him“ Martin Luther, you are alone; let these 
things pass from your mind, or let them be hidden therein: 
if you move an inch you are undone” hear, hear]. It he 
had such advice as this, he did not act uponit. With his 
soul full of religion—with an inflexible purpose to do that 
which was right—to do that in tie sight of men which his 
heart told him was right in the sight of God—that man did 
go out alone to fight and struggle with papal power—a 
power which had shaken thrones, overawed kings, raised 
itself in the temple of God above all else on earth; above 
all this ecclesiastical power—above all political power of the 
day, did this man soar: single-handed he grappled with 
them, and the Reformation was the result. They wanted 
the faith to witness the power and the prowess of that poor 
monk who shook the world to its centre. They wanted 
faith, faith, faith: faith in the promise of their great Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ—faith in the sanctified humanity—the 
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faith of the grain of mustard-seed; and then would they 
say to the upas tree of Establishments, however wide-spread 
its branches, Be thou plucked up by the roots [loud ap 
plause] —and cast into the depths of the sea ;” and it shall 
obey [renewed plaudits]. The time was coming when the 
reat Babel of mixed secular and religious power, which 
had been raised to tyrannize over the consciences of men, 
shall be destroyed—when the Gabriel of God shall take it 
and cast itinto the sea, to be no more seen. He saw it 
coming—in apocalyptic vision he saw it— 
% In Gabriel’s hand, a mighty stone 
Lies, a fair type of Babylon; — 
Prophets rejoice, and all ye saints, 
God shall avenge your long complaints. 
He said—and dreadful as he stood— 
He sank the mill-stone in the flood— 
‘Thus terribly shall Babel fall— 
Thus, and no more be found at all,’” 


[Loud and long-continued applause}. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The Rev. R. Brewer (Baptist), then briefly moved 
the second resolution: 

That it becomes all who wish well to their country and to the 
cause of religion and morality, of liberty and social harmony and 
happiness, to seek the removal of an evil so serious as the national 
Church Establishment of these realms: but, in prosecuting this 
vast and legitimate object, the present meeting solemnly declares its 
conviction that the object should be pursued, and its own deliberate 
resolve to pursue it, only by such means as are constitutional and 
pacific. 

Henry Rawson, Esq., seconded the resolution. 

Epwarp MIAIL, Esq., rose to support the resolution, 

and was received with often repeated cheers. He 
said :— 

Fellow Christians and countrymen, in the spring of the 
resent year somebody from Leeds“ came up to London 
laughter] to call upon all true-hearted Nonconformists to 

assert a great principle. Somebody from Leeds, conse- 
quently, brought himself and his fellow Nonconformists 
here under a kind of obligation to reciprocate aid. When 
we come hither to assert the same principle, whether in 
education or religion, the object we have in view is just one 
and the same [hear, hear]. Every argument which Mr. 
Baines has wielded with so much power for voluntary educa- 
tion tells with equal force in favour of voluntary Chris- 
tianity ; and to my own mind and judgment every argument 
telling in favour of voluntary religion tells equally in favour 
of voluntary education [applause]. We therefore come to 
shake hands together over the principles we have asserted 
in the resolution just passed. I have never felt my own 
spirit more earnest or more chastened in reference to this 
great question than I have done this evening [hear, hear]. 
I have contemplated the question under various lights, and 
it has stirred in me, I need scarcely say, deep emotion. 
But this evening one seems to have been taken to the very 
confines of eternity, that we may view this principle and 
this movement by the light of the Invisible—of the Ever- 
lasting ; and from Heaven itself, we hear a voice speaking 
to us, not to impede our course or stop us in our career, but 
to cheer us forward, and to tell us that this is associated 
with the spirit and the extension of true Christianity over 
the whole world. The question has indeed often appeared 
to my mind to be one of the deepest importance which can 
engage the attention of men in the present day. The few 
steps which I may have taken in reference to it, have been 
dictated entirely by the views which I entertain respecting 
its religious and spiritual importance. I do hold, indeed, 
that civil liberty is very intimately associated with the settle- 
ment of this question, and I feel consequently an increase of 
interest in carrying forward the movement which we come 
now to uphold before you in Leeds. I am not—I never was 
—insensible to the political wants of my fellow-men [ap- 
plause]—and I hope the day will never arrive when I shall 
be [applause]—and because I believe that their political 
wants will be largely ministered to by the success of this 
movement, I take in it a livelier interest than otherwise 
perhaps 1 should (hear, hear]. But lam not ashamed to 
own, that my interest in this question has been an interest 
growing out almost exclusively of its religious aspects. 
That Christianity, the remedy which God in his infinite 
mercy provided for the moral woes of mankind—that Chris- 
tianity which is able to elevate our race, and to prepare us 
for everlasting enjoyment of the highest and most spiritual 
kind—that Christianity, the only power capable of coping 
with the evils that are abroad in society, and putting 
them effectually down, should be taken by the powers 
of this world, and made subservient to the accomplish- 
ment of mere political and selfish purposes—I hold to be 
a wrong to humanity so great, so deep, that every man 
who has within him the feelings of a man, the heart of a 
patriot—to say nothing of the sympathies and the prin- 


ciples of the Christian—ought to stand up in the face of 


all obloquy and scorn, and protest against it as a wrong 
done to society [cheers]. I very much fear that the ten- 
dency in the present day has been to throwaslight upon the 
question, more especially upon the voluntary principle, the 
facts connected with which have been so ably stated in the 
former part of this evening. I do not think that those who 
are frequently speaking about the voluntary principle so 
glibly and flippantly, as though the voluntary principle were 
a thing that ought to hide its face in some corner of the 
world and never show itself among men and among philoso- 
phers (hear, hear]; I do not think they know auy thing 
about what they speak, or understand what they affirm. 
The voluntary principle seems to me only one of those 
phases by which we may impress the power of religion—it is 
but Christianity in the heart making itself apparent in the 
conduct. It is but the principle which Christ's truth has 
put in us, developing itself in our practice, and especially in 
that practice as it relates to our fellow men in the world. 
Why, if the voluntary principle be not the principle upon 
which all true religion should proceed, then it seems to me 
that there is nothing om a in religion at all. I would 
” 1 Christianity itself if it is to be compulsory hear, 

ear]. 
stances, effect those purifying, elevating purposes which I 
think it is intended to accomplish in this world; and assur- 
edly, when I hear not merely the foes of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, but some of its triends, some of those whom I recog- 
nise as its friends, as having acted in its behalf in reference 
especially to religoin—when I witness them anxious to cast 
something like reflection anu imputation upon it, as inca- 
pable of bringing these and those results, I ask myself,“ Is 
it possible these men can understand what it is they do; 
that they see the important consequences that will flow from 
their endeavours ?”” They say the voluntary principle has 
failed. They say that in reference especially to education. 
Why, if the voluntary principle has failed in reference to 
any one great end which Christianity should pursue, it fails 
altogether (hear, hear]; and if we go about seeking evi- 
dences in reports and treasurers’ balances and deficiencies 
—local it may be and temporary—in order that we may put 
the voluntary principle at a disadvantage on the educational 
question, we are but furnishing our adversaries with the 
means of opposing us, and opposing us logically and cor- 
rectly, when we argue against the establishment of religion 
(hear, hear]. I have some faith in the voluntary principle 


Ido not believe that it could, under such circum- 
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notwithstanding. I believe that almost all the good that is 


done in this world—all the active, positive good—all that is 
not merely negative—all that does prevent evil—all is done 
by the voluntary principle [applause]. It must be so; from 
the very nature of things, it must be so; from the constitu- 
tion of our own mind it must be so; and when people, con- 
sequently, are casting their flippant sneers at the voluntary 
lg as incapable of accomplishing these and those re- 
sults, I would have them remember that they are sneering 
at the power of great truths to enter into the hearts of men 
and mould their conduct. If this method fails to save and 
sanctify the world, then what will the world’s salvation and 
sanctification be worth which must be produced by the out- 
ward pressure of the compulsory system? I believe it is of 
the utmost importance that we should stand by this princi- 
ple in the present time. We must go on, or we must go 
back [hear, hear]. The establishment question cannot re- 
main in its present state. Political affairs are such that 
ecclesiastical questions must come up before the Legislature 
time after time, even when their presence is most inconve- 
nient. Ireland cannot be pacified or settled until the ano- 
maly and injustice of her Church establishment be entirely 
swept away (hear, hear]. Ireland is clamorous for some- 
thing to be done in her behalf, and nothing can be done 
without settling that one great question of Church and 
State aue It must consequently come up for dis- 
cussion. But were it otherwise with regard to Ireland, 
there are numerous aspects of public affairs which reflect 
as it were this question upon the minds of statesmen. 
The relationship of religion to civil authority is a pro- 
blem that must be solved in this our day (hear, hear). 
Providence seems to have determined that we shall not 
evade it. We may turn our backs upon it, but the question 
will still force us. Go where we will, do what we will, let 
us proceed by whatever method we may in order to get rid 
of the difficulties about us, this question still comes up and 

resses itself, not merely upon the minds of Nonconform- 
ists, but upon the consciences of evangelical Churchmen— 
aye, and upon the minds also of the statesmen of the day 
hear, hear]. So that, under whatever circumstances we 
may be placed, if we take an interest in anything that is 

ublic, we are sure to have this question up for discussion. 

hen it behoves us to take our place; for, observe the im- 
portance of our acting just now (hear, hear]. The whole 
question has already been alluded to. The whole question 
of establishments is shifting its basis. The injustice of 
patronizing only one sect with Government money and 
Government power is so apparent to the community, that 
in this day of light, of railroads, and of penny postage, it is 
found to be utterly impossible to maintain much longer the 
anomaly in our midst [applause]. The design, conse- 
quently, is to make all persons seemingly interested in par- 
taking of the spoii. All are to be made to contribute to the 
support of religion; and all—in consequence of their receiv- 
ing, as it seems, gifts from the Government—are to be 
brought, through the instrumentality of teachers, under the 
authority and power of Government. Oh, men of Leeds! 
if you would retain your manliness and independence, never 
touch a bribe from the State [applause], neither for your 
education nor for your religion. You give the money be- 
fore it comes back to you [hear, hear]. Let not the money 
go, except as your own independent dictates may determine. 
You do but furnish a handle of power to the Government to 
misuse your other interests, by communicating to thema 
power to meddle with the affairs of the mind, with which 
they have nothing whatever to do [hear, hear]. I feel it is 
of the utmost importance we should be faithful just now, 
especially because, as remarked by Mr. Forster, if we now 
shrink from our post, the evil will be perpetuated through 
many generations in other parts of the world. We ought 
to feel ourselves intimately connected with everything that 
is human, The sea, the ocean which separates us from our 
fellow-men, and especially from our fellow-countrymen who 
go forth from our shores, ought not to destroy the sympa- 
thies which bind us to them. They go forth in order to the 
accomplishment of temporal purposes—sometimes in order 
that they may evade and escape evils, both temporal and 
Spiritual, which they meet with here. Are we to send 
this monstrous wrong after them [hear, hear]? Ought we 
to stand by and see the Government throwing broad-cast 
the seeds of so much that has proved, in our experience, an 
impediment to true religion upon the face of colonial so- 
ciety? We are bound, surely, in duty to Jesus Christ, in 
duty to our attachment to his kingdom, and in duty to our 
fellow-men, to take our position now (hear, hear]. And I 
believe, if we do take our position firmly, the thing will soon 
be accomplished. Talk not about the power of the aristo- 
cracy and the wealth of the Establishment. There is a 
power in truth, earnestly urged, that will soon laugh to 
scorn all the opposition which worldly sagacity and worldly 
craft may bring to oppose it [applause]. Give me but a 
truth vital with the life and spirit of heaven in it, and I will 
go with that truth throughout the whole world, confident 
that, by the foolishness of preaching, I can smite down all 
moral wrong. With the promises of God himself—we be- 
lieve his mind is with us in the end which we seek to at 
tain,—with the word of the everlasting Gospel to urge upon 
the consciences of those to whom we address ourselves,—and 
with this law already attained in our favour, that error and 
falsehood and wrong are associated throughout the universe 
with cowardice,—we cannot stand up and proclaim one really 
true, great, everlasting, immutable principle, without strik- 
ing dismay into the hearts of those who are opposed to it 
[loud applause]. Therefore, though the majority may be 
great against us in the Legislature, and though, in holding 
forth these truths, it might seem to be an almost hope- 
less task, [ have still faith that wherever truth is earnestly 
and faithfully presented to the mind of man, even the most 
unealightensd and the most prejudiced, dark though it be 
as the House of Commons itself [loud applause], that truth 
will command respect, will find attention, will claim for 
itself regard, will ultimately bring votes, and effect its own 
complete establishment throughout the country. We have 
nothing to do but to go forward. My heart swells with de- 
light that we are now going hand in hand with Leeds. I 
know that the settlement of the question in reference to 
either of the aspects under which the principle presents 
itself—the settlement of one involves practically the settle- 
ment of the other. All that we are doing we are doing for 
Mr. Baines [hear, hear]. All that he is doing he is doing 
for us [hear, hear]. We, therefore, feel an entire confidence 
in the ultimate success of a great question, and we look fur- 
ward with some delightful anticipations to the day when 
Truth shall be emancipated from the fetters in which worldly 
men have placed her—when the Church of the living Re- 
deemer shall go forth in all her simplicity and purity to her 
appropriate work, to charm, not to drive—to charm the na- 
tion to the feet of her Divine Master [loud applause]. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The Rev. W. Hupswe tt (Independent), next moved 
the formation of a local committee tocarry out the plans 
of the association in the borough of Leeds. He antici- 
pated that the time is not far distant when large num- 
bers of pious and devout clergymen, and laymen too, 
of the Church, would connect themselves with this 
Association [hear, hear]. It was with Christian feel- 


— 


ings and love for — religion that he for one connected 
himself with the Anti-state-church Association, and he 
believed that were its objects accomplished, it would 
more ma Ce spread and advance religion within the 
Episcopal Church itself, 

JamEs Ricnanbsox, Esq., seconded the resolution in 
a stirring address, in the course of which he was often 
loudly cheered. 


The resolution was here put and unanimously 
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The Rev. J. H. Mondax, of Holbeck, proposed the 
thanks of the meeting to the Rev. W. Forster, and 
Edward Miall, Esq. | 

The Rev. J. TunniciirFe seconded the resolution, 
and it was unanimously adopted. 

Epwarb MiALL, Esq., acknowledged the resolution, 
and took occasion to urge as the best mode of giving 
the deputation thanks that they should become mem- 
bers of the Association. He also mentioned a fact 
which he wished to go * the West Riding. 
namely, that at the meeting in ndon on the — 
ing Thursday, a gentleman offered £50 to the Associ- 
ation, if fifty persons could be found to join with him 
in giving the same amount. One or two persons had 
already come forward, and they hoped to find fift 
among the Nonconformists in the country. Money ha 
a very strong influence both upon the minds of the Go- 
vernment, and upon the minds of waverers throughout 
the land. He simply threw it out as a fact, and a 
chance for those who wished to embrace a chance to do 
great good to this Association [hear, hear]. In con- 
clusion he moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Hamilton for 
his kindness in presiding. 

The Rev. W. Forster seconded the resolution, and 
it was adopted by acclamation. 


MEETING AT BRADFORD. 


On Thursday evening, a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Bradford, favourable to the principles of the British 
Anti-state-church Association, was held in the Tempe- 
rance-hall in that town, The meeting was called for 
the purpose of hearing an explanation of the principles 
and objects of the above society, and was numerously 
and respectably attended; and judging from the en- 
thusiastic reception which was given to Edward Miall, 
Esq., and the Rev. W. Forster, who were present as a 
deputation from the Society in London, and the deep 
feeling of interest with which the addresses of these 
gentlemen were listened to, it is evident that the prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity are deeply interwoven in the 
feelings of the inhabitants of that town. 


Mr. Alderman Fonnzs was called to the chair, and 
amongst the gentlemen upon the platform we noticed 
the Rev. Dr. Godwin, P. K. Holden, Esq., Mr. Alder- 
man Salt, Rev. J. G. Miall, Rev. Dr. Acworth, Rev. 
T. Pottinger, Rev. W. Scott, and Messrs. W. Head 
and John Glover. 


The CHairMAN, in opening the proceedings, first 
read the notice convening the meeting, and then 
said :— 

I am sure that it causes me great pain, as I have no 
doubt it does every one present, to find that our estima- 
ble friend, the Rev. Mr. Burnet, is prevented from attend- 
ing this evening owing to a severe attack of illness. The 
disappointment which you must all feel will be, however, 
considerably mitigated when I inform you that we have a 

entleman present who is well able to supply the place of 
Mr. Burnet—I mean the Rev. Mr. Forster, of London—who 
will address you to-night along with Mr. Miall, the other 
entleman comprising the deputation [hear, hear]. I be- 
fees that this is the first time that the establishment of 
religion by the State has been brought before a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Bradford—at all events, I 
feel assured that it has never been brought before you in 
so clear, lucid, and prominent a manner as I expeet it will 
this evening [applause]. As Dissenters we have, of course, 
in our respective chapels, heard addresses from time to 
time upon the subject; but we meet to-night under different 
circumstances—we meet for the purpose of giving utterance 
to a public expression of opinion against a system which 
we consider fraught with consequences of the most danger- 
our description [applause]. I feel perfectly aware that in 
occupying the position of Chairman of this meeing, I expose 
myself to the misrepresentation, and even the misconstruc- 
tion of some of my esteemed Episcopalian friends, with 
respect to the motives by which I am actuated. Permit me 
to observe that this is not to me a new question, For years 
past I have read much upon the subject—1 have thought 
upon the subject, and I have felt deeply upon the subject 
[applause]—and in occupying the position which I now 
hold, and in endeavouring, as far as my humble capacity 
will permit, to carry out the objects contemplated by the 
Anti-state-church Association, 1 can assure you—and if 
there be any Episcopalians present, I would assure them 
—that I have no intention or desire to injure the 
efficiency of that Church or to interfere with its mode 
of government; but 1 feel that by endeavouring to 
sever the Church from the State, I am — as 
one of its best and truest friends. I have the privilege 
of being very intimate with a number of esteemed and 
valued clergymen of the Church of England; I am also 
upon terms of friendship with many of the laity, whom I 
highly esteem for their honourable and excellent character, 
and i have upon various occasions discussed this subject 
with them in a friendly spirit. The result of this inter- 
course, and of these discussions, fully convince me that 
the large proportion of our Episcopalian brethren misunder- 
stand us (hear, hear]—and that they are perfectly ignorant 
as to what we intend by the separation of the Church from 
the State [applause]. It is, however, and has long beeu my 
firm conviction, that if the Church were separated from the 
State, and emancipated from that system of tyranny and 
oppression which Rie characterised her existence, such is 
the attachment of a large portion of the people of England 
towards her, that she mal rise and become an engine in 
the hands of the Holy Spirit, of immense benefit, not only 
to this nation, but to the nations of the earth [applause]. 


The Rev. W. Forster was received with loud cheers. 
He addressed the meeting with great eloquence, point- 
ing out the objects for which the society had been esta- 
blished—which were the acknowledgment of religious 
freedom throughout the whole of the British empire ; 
and next dwelt upon the unchristian character of a 
union of Church and State, and pointed out the baneful 
influence which a connexion between the Church and 
the State had exercised, and would exercise, upon the 
minds of the people wherever it existed, and concluded 
oe emphatic appeal to his hearers to cease not 
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their exertions until they had procured the removal of 
this evil. 

Mr. Epwarp Miatt then presented himself to the 
meeting, and was received with loud and prolonged 
cheering. Addressing the Chairman, he said he saw 
by the reception that had been given to him that it was 

lright [applause]. When he looked above and below 
him, and noticed the mass of Yorkshire earnestness and 
common sense brought together at that meeting, he was 
not afraid to submit to their decision any question de- 
pending upon the exercise of sound judgment [ap- 
plause]. He believed that it was possible, under some 
circumstances, to treat State-church principles too theo- 
retically—too much as though they were a matter for 
mere logical and speculative discussion. For his own 
part, however, he would rather upon that occasion, and 
upon all occasions, take them up as matters which the 
had to meet with in their every day life (hear, toon 
Just look at those principles as they were forced upon 
their attention—as they came across their path—some- 
times in the shape of a policeman with a warrant of dis- 
traint [much laughter]—look at the question in the 
light in which it ought to be viewed by those evangeli- 
cal Episcopalians who, if they had done nothing more, 
at all events had learnt the maxim of their Divine 
Master, and he believed thut if they can be made to see 
its application, it would be as well“ Do unto others as 

e would they should do unto you” [applause]. Mr. 
Miall then went on at some length to describe the real 
character and effects of a State-church. In conclusion, 
he thanked the meeting for the unanimous vote by 
which the motion had been adopted, that any indivi- 
dual, no matter how small the amount of his subscrip- 
tions, or whether he subscribed at all or not, might 
enrol himself as a member of the society. 


The Rev. Dr. Acwonrz, principal of Airedale Vol- 
lege, proposed the first resolution. Upon rising he was 
received with enthusiastic applause. He said :— 


Christian friends and fellow-townsmen,—you have had 
presented before you to-night an embodiment of the prin- 
ciples of the Anti-state-church Association. Is it so fright- 
ful an object, I will ask, as to cause you to fly from it? Is 
not rather the exhibition of its principles which has been 
given—of the object and the occasion—worthy of your 
unanimous and earnest approval? [loud applause]. If such 
then, be the case, as you have atready signified that it is, I 
hardly need ask you to acquiesce in the resolution which 1 
have been called upon by the Chairman to submit for your 
adoption. It is to the following effect :— 

That this meeting cordially thanks the deputaticn from the Bri- 
tish Anti-state-church Association for the able manner in which 
the objects of that body had been brought before it, and also here- 
with expresses its hearty assent to the fundamental principles of 
the Association, as embodied in the following words—“ That this 
society be based upon the following principles—that all legislation 
by secular governments in the affairs of religion is an encroachment 
on the rights of conscience, and an usurpation of divine authority, 
and that the application of the resources of the State to the main- 
tenance of any form of religious worship or instruction is unsound 
in principle, hurtful to libeity, and opposed to the Word of God.“ 


This resolution furnishes the result of the answer which we 
ought to give io the gentlemen who have appeared before 
us to-night, and I do trust there is not one amongst us who 
is not prepared at once to signify his entire and hearty con- 
currence in it [applause]. I have had some opportunities 
of personally observing the working of this system on the 
continent, and I know that in a town in Germany—one of 
the free towns too—which I happened to visit a short time 
ago, I took upon myself the duty of waiting upon the Senate, 
and applying for the liberation of a beloved brother in 
Christ, who had been imprisoned simply because he con- 
sidered it to be his duty to obey God rather than man. 
While remonstrating with these gentlemen, for such they 
certainly appeared to be, upon the unscriptural character of 
the treatment they had manifested towards my friend, they 
expressed the utmost surprise; and when 1 said to them 
that the Nonconformists of this country considered they had 
exercised great oppression towards my friend, they re— 
plied, ‘‘ We do not prevent persons from worshipping ac- 
cording to the law of the land—we do not injure those that 
obey the statutes, which, as magistrates, we have enacted in 
order to promote the moral instruction and improvement of 
the people, and what more can you require at our hands ?”’ 
The simple reply which we gave might be well described in 
the language which has been employed this night, namely, 
„That no man nor body of men have aright to come be- 
tween any individual’s conscience and his Maker“ [ap- 
plause]. I feel thoroughly satisfied, that so long as 
Churchism exists, unbelief, whatever form it may assume, 
will not be wholly destitute of an excuse and a plea. If 
Christianity is to be presented in the form in which Church- 
ism chooses to offer it, and if itis to be thrust down the 
throats of the people, or they must be incarcerated in prison 
and deprived of their lives, infidelity and scepticism will 
have a most powerful excuse [hear, hear]. 

Dr. Acworth then proposed the resolution, and sat 
down amid loud and general applause. 

Mr. Alderman Sat seconded the resolution, which, 
upon being put, was carried unanimously with accla- 
mation, 

The Rev. Dr. Gopwin then briefly proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, for the kind and able man- 
ner in which he had discharged the duties of his office. 

The Rev. H. Dowson seconded the motion, and it 
was carried amidst acclamation. 

The CuAInuAx, in acknowledging the compliment, 
said: Having been frequently honoured by them to 

reside over various public meetings held in the town, 
— certainly did feel this an extreme gratification in 
being honoured to preside over this large and unani- 
mous assembly. Certainly he had never seen the hall 
so filled before, and with so highly respectable, atten- 
tive, and peaceful a meeting as they had this evening. 
It had been an act of kindness to him in this sense, tor 
instead of the duties being onerous, they had been of a 
trivial character. He did hope that, in leaving that 
hall, they would not forget the important statements to 
which they had listened. He, for one, could say that 
he had derived important information ; and had he not 
before a stimulus to go forward in this movement, he 
certainly had derived one this evening. Up to the 
present time he had not become a member, but he now 
begged his worthy friends (Mr. Miall and the Rev. W. 
Forster) to enrol his name among the members of the 
association. They all well knew that they had many 
acting together. The great point now was to form in 
their respective districts little committees, to obtain 
names, and to add otherwise to the power and strength 
of this association [cheers]. Let them set to work like 
Bradtord men; and they knew they did things well 


when they set ¢heir hands to them [applause]. While 
on this subject it was only justice to say, that he was 
delighted, a few days ago, on perusing the London 
papers, that at a large meeting, brought together for the 
same object as themselves on that occasion, their worthy 
member (Colonel Thompson) made an admirable speech, 
advocating those views which had Leen promulgated 
that evening [cheers]. 

The meeting then began to disperse, about half. past 
nine. 


MEETING AT YORK. 


On Tuesday evening last, a public meeting was held 
in the Lecture-hall, Goodramgate, York, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the objects of the above society. The 
attendance was very numerous, the Hall being crowded 
in every part. George Leeman, Esq., was called to the 
chair, who, after a few prefatory observations, called 
upon E. Miail, Esq., editor of the Nonconformist, to ad- 
dress the meeting. Mr. Miall then came forward, and 
stated, at great length, the objects of the British Anti- 
state-church Association, and the means it adopts for 
the accomplishment of those objects. The society s 
object simply was to deliver the church of the Re- 
deemer out of the hands of worldly men; to take the 
management of religion from those who really do not 
understand its affairs; and simply to teach it to those 
whose hearts glow with love to the Saviour. Mr. Miall 
proved that the connexion of the Church with the State 
is anti-scriptural, and afterwards observed that the aim 
of the society was not to put down the Church of Eng- 
land, but merely to separate it from the State, and 
then each might pursue its own proper and Jegitimate 
object. He concluded by moving the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, all legislation by secular go- 
vernments in affairs of religion is an encroachment upou the rights 
of conscience, and an assumption of Divine authority; and that the 
application of the resources of the State to the maintenance of any 
form of religious worship or instruction, is unsound in principle, 
hostile to liberty, and opposed to the word of God. That the 
British Anti-state-church Association, both in its constitution and 
mode of operation, is eminently adapted to secure the great object 
for which it was formed—the liberation of religion froin all State 
interference—and this meeting pledges itself, by all suitable means 
to advance its interests. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. R. Asnay, and sup- 
ported by Rev. R. Brewer, of Leeds. It was after- 
wards carried, there being only one dissentient. The 
meeting then dispersed. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF ANTI-STATE- 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AT WAKEFIELD. 


(From the Leeds Times.) 

On Friday evening there was to have been a meeting at the Corn 
Exchange, Wakefield, similar to that reported in other columns, as 
having taken place at Leeds; but in consequence of a challenge 
emanating from the Rev. J. Taylor, M.A., Master of the Grammar 
School, Wakefield, there was a public discussion of the principles of 
the British Anti-state-church Association, between the Rev. J. Tay- 
lor and Edward Miall, Esq. As might have been expected, the ex- 
citement created by such an announcement was intense, and at 
half-past seven o’clock—the hour appointed for the commencement 
of the discussion—there could not have been les3 than 1,800 persons 
present in the saloon, orchestra, and gallery. Previous to the 
meeting, the arrangements for the discussion were made, and were 
these :—Mr. Miall to open, and speak not more than 15 minutes; 
Mr. ‘Taylor to follow, and was restricted to the same period; and 
then each was to be twice allowed 20 minutes for rejoinder, speaking 
alternately—making 85 minutes speaking to each party. Cunsider- 
able difficulty was experienced in obtaining a chairman—three gen- 
tlemen who had been invited declining the onerous duty; but even- 
tually, G. W. Harrison, Esq., for the Nonconformists, and R. 
Hodgson, Esq., for the Church party, agreed to sit, aud Mr. T. M. 
Carter was mutually chosen as umpire. At this time we observe! 
present upon the side of the platſorm appropriated by the Noncon- 
formists, the Rev. Dr. Muuro, of Silcoates; the Rev. T. Scales, of 
Leeds; Rev. G. W. Harrison, Mr. J. Horner, the Rev. J, D. Lo- 
raine, S. Stocks, Esq., Mr. E. Walker, Mr. Boston, Rev. E. Higgin- 
son, Mr. S. Clarkson, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Shaw, Mr. W. B. Hindle, 
&c., &c. 


Upon the Church side of the platform were — lr. T. Searle, Mr. 
C. Clapham, Mr. T. Shaw, Mr. G. Wilson, Mr. Binns, Mr. Barret, 
Mr, T. Searle, jun., Mr. J. T. White, Mr. H. Dibb, Mr. Rowley, and 
Mr. G. Goldthorpe. 

Mr. Diss having briefly stated the arrangements, 

Mr. Hopuson called upon the meeting to hear each speaker pa- 
tiently, in order to come to a deliberate judgment. 

Mr. MiaLL (who had only just arrived by train) then stepped for- 
ward, and was received with loud applause He said that he had 
only just arrived in Wakefield, and nad been travelling most of the 
day, and, therefore, was ill prepared tor a discussion. But he would 
simply take the course which he should have taken had there been 
no challenge. He came there as the representative of a society 
whose object was to relieve Christianity from all State control; aud 
he came there to prove that State Establishments were essentially 
unreasonable, unjust, and unscriptural, He attacked nut the Eccle- 
siastical system, as such, of the Church of England; it was not as a 
Church, but as a Church Establishment, that he vttacked it. He 
condemned not the articles, the ritual, ov the homilies of the Church 
of England; but he condemued that system which was supported 
and maintained, ultimately, by recourse to physical force. This 
system, tov, led the Government to support religions opposed to 
each other; in England they supported Episcopacy; iu Scotland, 
Presbyterianism; in Canada, Rowau Catholicism; and in India, 
they even supported and patronised Paganism, They had been 
driven by this system to take the position that error as well as 
truth should be supported; and hence it had failed as au institution 
fur the religious instruction of the people. It had failed to produce 
unifurmity of religion im tuis country; it had failed to produce un 
formaity in the minds even of its own clergy; it had failed to attract 
the people into its fold; it had failed, utterly failed, in forming 
throughout the community that vital lofluence which should result 
iu a Virtuous populauon—a people devoted to Almighty God. How 
was this system brought iato lite aud managed! ‘Lhe House of 
Commons—and his hearers knew how some of the members were 
elected, and of what elements that Ilouse was compused—were made 
the guardians and guides of the consciences of the people. Holding 
the principle that it was the duty of the civil Government to be the 
guardians of the people's consciences, these men—not meu of god- 
liness, not men necessarily religious—took from the people their 
goods, aud their property, lor the purpose of uphoiding an Establish. 
ment which represented the opinions ouly of a portion of the com- 
munity, Tuis lead to the mistaken idea of the people that religion 
Was nothing but a system tor abstracting property trom the pockets 
of the peopie, and tor the upholding of civil power, Now, in de- 
fending this, the Iriends of tue Establishment passed over the New 
Testament, and pointed out that, under the Old dispensation, the 
head of the religion of the country and the kingly ctfice were 
united. But, wulle he aduntted this, he begged them to remember 
Lhat by the old dispeasation, the civil magisirate did what the Govera- 
ment dared not now perform; he was called 1u to punish all dissent 
aud nonconformity ; but there was bo toleratiou iu that system. 
But the magistrate was never called in to exert his power (o extort 


money to maintain the clergy. Now, the English Government 


thus 


thought they had done a great deal when they gave us a ticket of 
leave to worship God according to our consciences. He conld under- 
stand how the civil magistrate’s functions were united to the 
priestly office, under the old dispensation, because it was necessary 
to enforce uniformity, and they were living in the midst of what 
was but the type of coming events. There could be no duty of a 
ruler unless there was a corresponding and co-relative duty on the 
part of the subject. Well, then, if it was the duty of the State to 
decide what is religious truth, then the people on this side of the 
Tweed must be if they crossed into Scotland, they 
must change into Presbyterians; if they went to Spain, they must 
become Roman Catholics. This was absurd. Well, then, were the 
people—the majority of the people—to decide? If so, the Establish. 
ment in Ireland was most indefensible—there for years and centu- 
ries had an alien Establishment existed [applause]. But legislators 
were giving up this principle, and were anxious that all sects, how- 
ever antagonistic, should be paid by the State, in order to bring 
them under the control of the ruling powers. The Association of 
which he was the representative, sought to release Christianity from 
State control; it believed that religion would progress a great deal 
more without State aid than it would with it; they believed that it 
carried discord into every parish by the introduction of means 
which were contrary to Christianity; they believed there would be 
if ir were abolished, more charity between sect and sect; and that 
this empire would vastly gain by the severance of the Church and 
State; and this they sought to bring about by peaceful, Christian 
and moral means—by all means, in fact, which by argument, peace 
and love, would bring all men into subjection to the truth. He did 
homage to his opponent's honesty, fairness, and consistency, in 

iscussing the question before the public. He would only say 
—on behalf of himself, and the Society he represented Fair) 
anes the question at issue, aud we will abide by the result“ [loud 
cheers]. 

The Rev. J. TAYLor, who was received with applause, then 
came forward, and said he felt it to be a great privilege to advo- 
cate the cause of God there, and the cause of the poor man, whose 
cause this was, He stood there, not as the representative of a 
Church which had stood the test of centuries—but as a private 
individual; he stood there in want of a better mau. With regard 
to Mr. M’s pleasantries as to how people were sent to Parliament, 
he should not dwell upon it; but he though: it might be as well 
if Mr. Miall had explained how some people were rejected. With 
that, however, they had nothing to do; they were to inquire 
whether the Church of England was a good or an evil. He hoped 
that they would, ere he sat down, come to the conclusion that the 
Church Establishment was scriptural, just, aud reasonable. They 
had not heard from his opponent oue solitary evil which existed in 
consequence of the Church Establishment of this land. If he (Mr, 
Taylor) did not prove, before he sat down, that the Establishment 
was most scriptural and beneficial; and, if he did not bring Mr. 
Miall to petition for it, they might cry him down as unfit to come 
before them. It was not necessary to go into the question of the 
civil magistrate interfering for the protection of religion, because 
Mr. Miall had admitted it. Owen, one of the leading Noncon- 
formists of Cromwell's days, when preaching before the Long 
Parliament,” said—“ Some think that if you, the Parliament, 
were well-stationed, that you ought not to put your affairs before 
Christ. The Lord save you from that apprehension.” Do not 
new profess to have nothing to do with him, or take care that he 
has nothing to do with you.” Howe and Baxter, both standing 
high in the ranks of Nonconformists, advocated the necessity and 
the propriety of the civil Government interfering fur the propagation 
of religious truth. ‘The London Missionary Society, to which Mr. 
Miall doubtless subscribed, were endeavouring to obtain State en- 
dow ment for their labours in the Pacific Ocean; they had actually 
waited upon the king of one of the islands to ask him publicly to 
adopt Christianity in his country. 
writing upon America, stated that in one State, where the Govern. 
ment provided religious instruction, there was one minister to 
1,300 people; but in another State, where all was left to voluntary 
effort, there was but one minister to 19,000 people [A voice“ And 
plenty too“ J. A gentleman near him said, plenty too;“ he hoped 
that man was not a Churchman [hear, hear]. There was now more 
people in this country who had no place of worship in which they 
could appear than there were twenty years ago [applause and 
iaterruptionl. Within twenty years the metropolis of this country 
had added 800, 000 or 900,000 to its population, or nearly one-halt 
of what its population now is. What had the Nonconformists done 
to meet this incredse? Why, in that time they had built twenty 
chapels capable of holding on an average 400 people. Thus the 
Dissenters and the voluntary effurt had supplied accommodation 
for 40,000—leaving 760,000 souls without spiritual provision, unless 
the Church had stepped in to the rescue. Of 6,068 parishes in 
England with churches, they had but eighty chapels erecied by 
voluutary effort. They were told that the Church could afford 
anything. From a return ordered by Lord Grey's Reform Pariia- 
ment, it was shown that the whole revenue of the Church—fees 
and all—amounted to 4, 500, 000 —or barely more than £208 each 
for the labourers af the Church. Was that too much! (inter- 
ruption). Mr. Tay lor concluded by hoping that he had proved ihe 
position he sought to establish—namely, that the Church Esta- 
vlishinent of this country was a blessing to it (mingled cheers and 
disapprobation]. 

Mr. MIALL rejoined, and said, that the whole arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Taylor were in effect, that, if they leit Christianity 
to voluntary efforts, Christianity would be shattered and fall; aud 
unless the State stept in, the religion that Churchmen preached 
would afford them no support at all. ‘They had had quotations 
from the writings of Disseuters—great aud glorious Noucontorm- 
ists of other days—but Noncoulormists still believed that the world 
was progressive, aud that is was the very weakness of their prede- 
cessors’ mind that, while they claimed liberty for themselves, they 
forgot to give it to others. But these old Nonconformists, it was 
Weil to remember, were the means, wheu the apathy and sloth of 
the Church had caused religion to be virtually a dead letter in this 
land, to resuscitate it, and bring it into lite and vigour. With 
regard to the Americau quotations, he would ask Mr. Laylor whe- 
ther the passages he had read were not written before the separa- 
tion of the Church trom the State, and, consequently, before 
voluntary etfort had had fair play, and a clear stage? Dr. Lamb, 
au able writer upou America, bad given his decision that through- 
out the United States there were more people set apart for tne 
ministry, in proportion to the population, Unau in any kingdom of 
the world. Jt was perfectly notorious that when a new town was 
laid out in the United States, the first building erected was the 
church—the second the school-house; and the religious aud moral 
culture of the people in America was unequalled in Christendom, 
Wich regard to the conduct of the London Missionary Society, it 
was only one of the many lamentable instances in the priuciples of 
men being better than their conduct. However, it was right to 
say, that the London Missionary Society publicly repudiates this 
conduct of one of their missionaries. Why, all the evils over which 
they mourned in Tahiti had arisen from a tampering with the 
independence of religion, an attempt to connect the Church and 
State. Mr. Miall then said that Mr. Taylor was bound to prove 
that Lhe means Were right as the object—aud if a king were per- 
mitted to communicate religion, he was bound to use proper 
means, A physician was not permitted to produce spiritual re- 
suits by purely physical means. A king could not enforce Chris- 
lianity without wielding the sword, and thus destroying the end at 
Which he aimed (loud applause). 

Mr. ‘LaYLok replied, that the only argument used by Mr. Miall, 
in reference to the scriptural portion of the subject, Was a proof 
furnished from Scripture, that the civil magistrates had a power to 
enforce conformity, He had given him notuing to combat; but if 
he teilt disposed to argue this question, he was at Mr. Miall's ser- 
vice for ua weck. If iwas better to leave meu to grope their way 
to heaven in the best mauner they could, rather thau to furnish 
them with the best possible means, then he would desert the Church 
—but not ull then, The means they look were the means com- 
manded in Scripture; and Was it wrong to Joliow out chat which 
Scripture directed? It was just to make every man subscribe to the 
bodily wants of the people; surely it was as right to call upon the 
rich to provide for the spiritual wants of the poor, All were taxed 
alike; but, in the voluntary system, they found the money-loving 
bultoning their pockets—the same individuals were always being 
called upon to subscribe. He had proved that the Church Esta- 
biishinent was not unscriptural; aud was it unjust to make all con- 
tribute alike to carry out the best possible work ip the best possible 
way! Until he coud tind something more just than Justice—some- 
thing more Christian than Christianity —soumethiug more scriptural 
than Scripture, he would hold fast by the Cuuren Establishment 
{loud cheers and disappiobauion). . 


Mr. MIALL then replied, ina forcible style, and completely de- 
molisued every semblance of an argument advanced by his antago- 
ulst, Conciudiug, amidst vociferous plaudits, by propusing the tol- 
lowing resolution: —“ That tus mreting—veing of opinion that all 
State interference in matters of religous faith involves a departure 
from the principles and precepts of Christianity; and, moreover, that 
the patronage extended by the Government to one favoured section 
of the Christian church is unjust to all who are beyond its limits— 
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deems the British Anti-state-church Associati a, in its endeavours 
to remove all such patronage, to be worthy the sympathy and sup- 
port of all who are interested in the maintenance of justice, and the 
emancipation of our religion.“ : 
Mr. T\YLOR rejoined, and proposed as an amendment a resolution 
to the effect, that the Established Church was neither unscriptural 
nor unjust, but beneficial to the community. 
The resolution was ron pa about eleven o’clock, by a large ma- 
jority, aud with reiterated cheers. 
ian of thanks were passed to the Chairman, &c., and the meet- 
ing, which had been most excellently conducted throughout, after- 
wards broke up. 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
POWER OF VOLUNTARY RELIGION. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 


The comparative numbers of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters in the United Kingdom are a matter of con- 
siderable interest, and even importance. Very erroneous 
statements are often made on both sides: the materials 
for forming a comparison are scattered; it will, there- 
fore be of utility to make any nearer approach than has 
hitherto been made to an accurate estimate. In the 
course of remarks at an anti-state-church meeting in 
Leeds, on Wednesday, Mr. Edward Baines, jun., ad- 
duced the number of places of worship built and main- 
tained by Dissenters as one among many proofs of the 
power of the voluntary principle. From the statements 
made by him, and from subsequent examination, we 
arrive at the following results. 

From the Clergy List of 1845, we find that the num- 
ber of churches and chapels of the Establishment in 
England and Wales, in the year 1844, was about 12,100. 
Allowing for subsequent increase, we may suppose them 
now to be about 12,500. 

From the authorized publications of the Wesleyan, 
Independent, Baptist, Roman Catholic, Unitarian, 
Wesleyan Association, and other bodies, as well as 
from other sources, we draw the following results as to 
the number of their places of worship :— 

CHAPELS IN ENGLAND. 


Wesleyan Methodist... 9—2—tů9ũ 3000 
Independent. 9 69 90⁵J5. 0 1800 
Baptist ...... „rr 1435 
Primitive Methodist see 1421 
Roman Catholic 510 
Bible Chrisiae nns 391 
Gabe ——— scenes 387 
Wesleyan Methodist Association 316 
Methodist New Connexion 277 
Unitarian os ns 4 220 
Orthodox Presbyterian 7 
Lady Huntingdon's Connexion 30 
Inghamites 
New Jerusalem Church .... supposed 500 
aud various 
Total in England 10,394 
CHAPELS IN WALES, 
Calvinistic Methodis eee 759 
Iudependentetetet .. 6410 
Baptist ..ccccccccsccccces veccccsccccse 312 
Wesleyan à 469 
Unitarian cece 6 30 
Quaker cccoce- ses b e eee 12 
Wesleyan Associatib(k nns a 
Primitive Methodist ee. 12 
Various minor sects (supposed) 100 
Total in Wales 2,340 


The following, then, is the summary of the places of 
worship belonging to the Establishment and the Non- 
conformist bodies respectively :— 


SUMMARY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Churches and Chapels of the Establishment .. 12,500 
Chapels of Nonconformists in England ...... 10,394 
i in Wales 2,340 
12,734 


It would appear, then, that there is a greater number 
of places of worship belonging to the Nonconformists 
than to the Established Church, even in that part of the 
kingdom where the Establishment is the strongest. It 
does not of course follow, that there is a greater number 
of Nonconformists than of Churchmen. There are many 
places where the great bulk of the population attend the 
church, and where the Dissenting chapels are small, 
and scantily attended. The churches would in general 
accommodate much larger numbers than the chapels. 
But, on the other hand, many of the churches are in 
parishes of very small population. Of 14,453 parishes 
and townships in England, no fewer than 9,181 have 
a population below 400 persons each. Many of the 
churches which abound in cathedral cities, and other 
old towns, as well as in villages, have very scanty con- 
yregations. The Dissenting chapels exist in the great - 
est number where the population is the most dense; 
and, in the manufacturing districts at least, the Dis- 
senting congregations are larger than the Church con- 
gregations. On the whole, however, we do not doubt 
that the number of Churchmen exceeds that of Dis- 
senters in England and Wales; and of course, in point 
of wealth, the Church has an immense superiority. But 
the above figures lead to the belief, that the numerical 
majority of the Church is much smaller than many 
writers have assumed. And it is surely a fact which 
most striking] y demonstrates the power of the voluntary 
principle, that the Nonconformist bodies of England and 
Wales, besides contributing to the support of the 
Church, and in the face of many discouragements, have 
built and are maintaining no less than 12,700 places of 
worship, and support their ministers and service, with- 
out the aid of sixpence from any public funds. 

In Scotland there is a decided majority against the 
Presbyterian Establishment. The following numbers 
of churches and chapels approach to correctness :— 

CHURCHES AND CHAPELS IN SCOTLAND. 


Church of Scotland ......cceceseeeees »l 
Free Churec nn. 840 
United Presbyterian Church........++ 518 
Congregationalist ct se recccecces 142 
United Original Seceder,...ee..+e+e0. 41 
Reformed Presbyterian Church ...... 30 
Scottish Episcopal Church........+.-- 109 
Bapust...csvccccesececs eeeeereereees 91 
Roman Catholic 82 
Wesleyan Methodist 32 
Evangelical Uniuingg 18 
Various Minor sects (supposed) ...... 80 


‘Total of Nonconformist bodies. —— 1,983 
Thus the Nonconformist chapels exceed the churches 
of the Scotch Establishment by 823. But when it is 
remembered that great numbers of the churches of the 
Establishment were absolutely emptied by the seces- 
sion of the Free Church, it will be obvious, that the 
numerical majority of Dissenters must be much greater 


| 


—— —— —k— 
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than in proportion to the number ot their places of 


worship. 

In Ireland the Establishment has only about one-ninth 
of the population attached to it, whilst the other eight- 
ninths are Dissenters or Roman Catholics, The follow- 
ing are the numbers given by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of religious and other 
instruction in Ireland, in the year 1834:— J 


RELIGION OF THE IRISH. 
Members of the Established Church. 852,064 


Presbyterians.......+.... Ne dete 642,356 
Other Protestant Dissenters ........ 21,808 
„ 60-6000 64 6 edeencees 6,427,712 


Totaal : «b., 943,949 
We are not aware of any evidence as to the number 
of churches and chapels, except what is inferential. The 
following are the numbers of the clergy and ministers 
of religion, as given in the census of 1841 :— 
MINISTERS OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


Established Clergy ........++ TTT Tre , 
...e 6 6 66 00 
rene 216 
ert 4 449 
Independent 994 13 
CCC • ⸗˙· rte 7 
Roman Cathol ice 2,145 
Fr „„ 11 
Not specie 872 
BELSSIONATION. \o0000s veccccecoccecceecs 14 
Scripture Readers 118 
. eesee eeeee 5,411 


The Established clergy, therefore, are much more 
numerous in proportion than their flocks; not a few of 
the clergy have not a church to preach in, and not a few 
of the churches are without congregations. At least 
3,000 chapels must have been built, and are now up- 
held by the poorest part of the population, entirely 
without Government aid, except the allowances made 
under the name of Regium Donum to the Unitarian and 
other Presbyterian ministers of the north of Ireland 
the benumbing and deadening effects of which have 
lately been exhibited on official authority. 

It would appear from the above, that the places of 
worship belonging to the Established churches and the 
Nonconformist bodies in the United Kingdom are as 
follow :— 22 

Praces oF Worsair—Unitep K WqG DOM. 


Pe'onging to tie Belonging to 
Establishment. | Nonconformists, 


— — 


In England and Wales 12,500 12,734 

%ͤ ] Wm 5 | 1,160 1.983 

In Ireland (supposed) ...... 1,400 2 3.000 
„„ 15.060 | (a: ae 


But the proportions of the population attached to the 
respective religious communities must be different. We 
are inclined to believe, that the actual attendants at 
the churches of the Establishment in England and 
Wales would exceed the attendants at Dissenting and 
other chapels in the proportion of four to three. We 
think that in Scotland the proportion belonging to the 
Established Church would be, compared with the other 
religious bodies, as twô to five. And in Ireland the 
proportion of Churchmen to the other sects is as one to 
eight. If, for the sake of ascertaining what we may 
term the comparative religious weight of the Establish- 
ment and the other sects, we divide the populations of 
Great Britain and Ireland according to these propor- 
tions (though we are aware that there are great num- 
bers who attend no place of worship, and belong to no 
religious body), the result would be as follows :— 


CoMPUTED NUMBERS BELONGING TO THE ESTARLISHMENT AND 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BUDIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Of the Esta-; Other Reli- Total 
blishment. |gious bodies] Population. 


England and Wales and 
Islands in the Britis 9,160,446 6,870,335 16,030,781 

WA ͤ ce cntece . 
o 748.623 1.871.560 2,620,184 
SE bo KV 908,347 7,266,777 8,175,124 
8 10,817,417 6.008.672 l 26,826,089 


It would seem, then, that the other religious sects 
outnumber the Establishment as follows :— 


Nonconformist Bodies....... . 16,008,672 
0c C ĩ˙ů⅛—⁰—0 “i 060606065 10,817,417 
S 5,191, 155 


The proportion against the Establishment is about as 
three to two. 

The object for which Mr. E. Baines made these cal- 
culations on Wednesday was simply this—to prove that 
the voluntary principle had power and efficiency amply 
sufficient for the support and propagation of religion. 
To us the proof of fact is perfectly demonstrative. 
This view of the state of our population was only one 
of several illustrations given of the power of the volun- 
tary principle; and this single branch of the subject 
wus chosen as that on which there is the greatest ig- 
norance and the most erroneous impression. The scrip- 
tural, moral, and social objections to establishments 
were treated with distinguished ability, and not less 
moderation, by the Reverend Chairman and other 
speakers. 


THE ANTI-CHURCH-AND-STATE 
CONSPIRATORS. 


[The following article from the Church and State Ga- 
zette, on the recent meeting of the British Anti-state- 
church Association at the London ‘Tavern, is extracted 
as a specimen of the kind of argument to which the more 
interested supporters of the Establishment have re- 
course. Mark the elegant diction, the powerful logic, 
the crushing sarcasm, the scrupulous regard to truth 
manifest throughout! We will not mar the impression 
it is calculated to produce by any superfluous com- 
ments, but we cannot but congratulate the Church upon 
having such a champion, and the Universities such an 
ornament. Were a professorship of “ slang“ to be 
created, how admirably would this polished writer be 
fitted to occupy the chair !] 


The association which, while it demands liberty for itself 
and its adherents, will not alluw the same blessing to be en- 
joyed by Churchmen—the band of little would-be-great men 
who shriek ** Down with the monarchy!” if Government 
dare but look inquiringly into their affairs, and yet who will 
not permit good Churchmen, who honour the throne, to 
possess that union between their Church and the State 
which has been for years their pride and their bulwark—in 


other words [how self-evident is the sequence IJ, the Anti 
church-and-state Association have, as will be seen in an- 
other column, opened their autumnal campaign in the 
metropolis, [Two palpable falsehoods in the first sentence 
is very well to begin with.] The details, though brief, are 
worth reading, for they have the merit, at least, of convey- 
ing some novelty of intelligence. One of the most bitter of 
Baptists (that king destroying, altar-crushing, truth-despis- 
ing sect!) [Moderate ! hy not include all Dissenters in 
this double-barrelled calumny? it would not at all diminish 
its force] announces that the great majority of English 
Churchmen entertain violent hatred against the Church as 
an Establishment, and wog¢ld venture we can hardly tell 
what lengths to destroy the gentle bonds which unite her 
with the State. This is an assertion of an alleged fact which 
we never heard made before, and in which, when uttered 
now, we place no belief whatever, Alleged fact and impu- 
dent assertion, they both come under one category—a cate- 
gory to which we need not give a name. [Why not?]. 

But if the majority of Churchmen—nay, if the majority 
of Englishmen—be not adverse to the existence of the 
Church as an Establishment, her unprincipled enemies 
know well how to raise an unprincipled hostility against 
her. She has unheard-of wealth,“ cries one; and let 
us plunder her,“ shout the Baptist republicans, who listen 
to the malignant mendacity. Such foes to the well-being 
of the Establishment are an much impelled by honesty as 
the gentlemen who the other day robbed Rogers's bank. 
Here was a wealthy establishment which excited their 
latronic cupidity, which they plundered accordingly, and 
with which they would not make peace without being per- 
mitted to retain a portion of the booty they had carried off. 
So these sleek burglars who, bold 2 their gin-and-water 
and their pipes, talk like Macheath, prate tn their slang of 
what thieves call swag,” and urge to in order, at 
least, to make profit by making terms. [A rather effective 
specimen of the genuine slang s yle, in which scurrility and 
falsehood are mingled in about equal proportions.) It is 
not the union of the Church and State that they care little 
for, but a pilfering of the honestly-acquired revenues of the 
former for which they care much, This is so true, that it is 
only by constantly holding before their easily-gulled hearers 
the amount of treasure that they may have for the “ nim- 
ming,“ that attention to the sole desired object can be 
maintained, Ke. &c. [Is it possible there can be more than 
one specimen of the Gathercolean genus in this country ?] 


Tue Rat.ways From Lonpon to THE Nortx.—In 
the course of a few weeks, by the completion of the 
Caledonian Railway, the communication from London 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh will be continuous; and 
parties may proceed in winter rapidly, without changing 


carriages, from the metropolis to these places, The 
distances are as follows :— 


Miles. 
London to Carlisle, by Birmingham.. 310 
Carlisle to Glasgow 3 109 
Carlisle to Edinburgh eeseeeeeeeeeee8 101 


London to Glasgow.... àę ); ) ĩ 419 

London to Edinburgh m . 411 
If the route by the Trent Valley Railway be pursued, 
the distance from London to Carlisle will be consider- 
ably shortened. The distance from London to Edin- 
burgh, by the present Midland lines’ route, is 4263 
miles; but there are at present serious interruptions at 
Gateshead and Berwick, on account of the bridges 
across the Tyne and Tweed, which, from their magni- 
tude, cannot be completed for some time, and the com- 
munication has to be effected by omnibuses. When 
the Great Northern Railway is completed, the nearest 
route from London to Edinburgh will be by the Great 
Northern to York, then by Newcastle and Berwick, or 
by the branch from the Great Northern, five and a-half 
miles north of Doncaster, to Leeds, thence by the 
North- Western, through Skipton, to join the Lancaster 
and Carlisle Railway. The distance will be— 


1 A tes ccae 185 
York to Edinburgh, by Newcastle . 207 


London to Edinburgh.. 393 


London to Leeds ....eccsscccesesee 184 
Leeds to Edinburgh, by Carlisle. 2044 
London to Edinburgh.. 3884 
This last is undoubtedly the shortest route; but the 
way by the London and North-Western, Lancaster and 
Carlisle, &c. as being performed in the least time, and 


under one management, offers many advantages to 
through passengers, 


SuNDAY TRADING IN THE MeETROPOLIs.—A_parlia- 
mentary paper has just been published, which shows 
the alarming extent to which merchandise is carried on 
in London on Sabbath. Besides perishable commodities 
—including all kinds of victuals—boots and shoes, hats, 
clothes, drapery, toys, furniture, erockery, ironmongery, 
and groceries, are bought and sold, and at 10 or 12 per 
cent. higher than on other days, so that above 5,000 
tradespeople, who neglect to lay in provisions for Sab- 
bath on the Saturday, besides violating the Sabbath, 
lose much money by their traffic on that day. The law 
at present inflicts a fine of 5s. for such offences, and the 
committee recommend that it shall be made more 
stringent as regards the observance of the Sabbath. It 
appeared by the inquiry that most of the traffickers wish 
to give up their Sunday traflic, and the bill proposed by 
the committee shall prevent all traffic unless the sale of 
certain articles of food on the part of the Lord’s-day 
which interferes not with public worship. The bill is 
defended on the score that it will secure rest and recrea- 
om to the working classes at present employed on that 

ay. | 

AN Everuant’s Revencre.—At the Lutterworth fair, 
on Thufsday, among other holiday exhibitions provided 
for the amusement of the visitors, Hylton’s menagerie 
was conspicuous. A party of young men purchased a 
quantity of apples, and amused themselves by pitching 
them into the ee, aggre mouth, apparently, to the 
gratification of both parties. A labouring man, an 
inhabitant of the town, who had evidently been devot- 
ing too much to Sir John Barley-corn, picked up a 
stone, which he also threw into the open mouth of the 
elephant, but the latter had no sooner discovered the 
imposition, than he raised his trunk, and bringing it 
down on the offender with great violence, instantly 
prostrated him. The animal was proceeding still further 
to mark his sense of the indignity, but assistance being 
promptly afforded, the paity was rescued, and it ap- 
peared that he had not sustained much injury. Lei- 


cester Paper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. THOMSON AND THE BIBLE MONOPOLY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,—Dr. Adam Thomson, the friend and advocate of the 
free and unlicensed printing of the Bible, is at this moment 
within the jaws of the monopolist, and so completely, that 
extrication seems to be almost impossible. The attempt to 
effect his rescue may but hasten the crisis of his ruin. To 
all appearance, he is likely to lose all, save his unimpeach- 
able integrity, and the imperishable and unsullied honour of 
his disinterested and successful course as the emancipator 
of the Bible press. The position of his affairs at this junc- 
ture demands the immediate and best attention of all who 
are concerned for the cause of truth in its most precious 
form, and of freedom in its purest and noblest aspect Ac- 
quainted from the outset with his simple and grand object, 
and having marked with augmented interest the spirit in 
which for so many years he has laboured for its promotion, 
I cannot refrain 1 giving utterance to individual feeling 
on the subject. In doing this, I take no counsel, and am 
alone responsible for the sentiments expressed. I never 
met with a person more unassuming, unambitious, truth- 
ful, and benevolent, than Dr. Thomson. Like Mr. Cobden 
in this respect, all personal considerations, throughout his 
peaceful and earnest agitation, have been habitually merged 
and forgotten in his absorbing devotedness to the work be- 
fore him. To this day, though the fact of the cheapening 
of the Bible to the million is so notorious, and notwith- 
standing the amount of eloquent declamation on the sub- 
ject, the real merits of this humble and noble-minded man 
are comparatively unknown. Various reasons might be as- 
signed for this. The gigantic incubus he sought to remove 
was maintained in its leaden and cumbrous pressure by all 
the weight of aristocratic and hierarchical influence. The 
noblest religious institution of the land (by implication at 
least) was pledged to secure its perpetuity. Conscious him- 
self of a sincere and fervent attachment to the sacred cause 
of freedom, and willing to sacrifice all personal friendships 
rather than betray it, he trusted that, in the ranks of Non- 
conformity, there would be found a powerful and combined 
phalanx at once to rally round its standard, however humble 
the hand by which it might be planted. It is needless now 
to show how much in this anticipation he suffered disap- 
pointment. He has never, that I know of, murmured or 
complained. | 


Try mtvros xaxornra mai sAaddoy toriy ehecOas 
“Pnidiws* on prey dos, ara d du vases. 
Tus 3 agerns sdewra g rpowagoiBey eOnxay, 
Aavaro:* waxeos de xai ogg o ew aur 
Kai renyos ro wewroy. 


He did not adopt the most approved methods Of con- 
ducting a cause of this nature. He committed himself to a 
simple and righteous principle before he had obtained for 
it respectable patronage. He began to put the truth in 
circulation without having it regularly endorsed. The con- 
seqence is, the cause we advocated has triumphed, but the 
advocate is ruined. In one year a saving has been effected 
to Bible purchasers of nearly half a million sterling, but the 
man who was mainly instrumental in securing this immense 
boon, in declining years is overtaken by personal and rela- 
tive calamities of the severest order. ‘The envious will 
secretly exult ; and his example will be quoted as a warning 
to all who have the temerity to follow their most distinct 
and solemn convictions of duty without first seeking the 
sanction of the more wary and systematic agents of philan- 
thropy. But with all his sad and accumulating reverses, 
the pastor of Coldstream has an inward satisfaction, both in 
review aud in the anticipations of the future, no pecuniary 
emolument could give. Amongst all her philosophers, 
statesmen, reformers, or divines, Scotland boasts of no 
name more honourable than that of Adam Thomson. It 
will be ranked, in other times, with Miles Coverdale and 
Thomas Bilney, and possibly be the subject of a ter- 
centenary commemoration. The present generation, how- 
ever, owes a duty to its greatest religious benefactor; and 
the honour, not of Scotia alone, but of Christendom, is in- 
volved in its prompt and efficient performance. Among 
2 readers, Sir, are the confessors of freedom; men who 

ave the courage—the grace—to avow its principlee amid 
chilling neglect, bitter reproach, and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. They will be concerned to know how they can 
best sustain and befriend Dr. Thomson. All I venture now 
to do is to suggest, that in the short interval there remains 
before the excitemeut of a Parliamentary campaign, they 
should make inquiry into the exigencies of his case. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JOHN WADDINGTON, 


9, Surrey-square. 


THE FUTURE DISPOSAL OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dan Sin, —It is more than time that a new element 
were introduced into the discussion of the Church and State 
question. There are few now who know anything of the 

enius of Christianity that have not come to the conclusion, 

t the union of the secular with the spiritual is as com- 
pact of evil. The arguments and illustrations which lead 
to this conclusion cannot be too often repeated; but we 
want now, that some general principle—nay, precise details 
of the 2 of the proposed separation, should be thrown 
abroad upon the general mind. These, if well considered 
and practical, would greatly multiply the numbers of Anti- 
state-churchmen, and would to some extent silence the 
ruffianly hirelings, who impute to us a desire to obtain for 
ourselves the wealth held by the clergy. You may not, 
perhaps, have seen the last number of a weekly paper 
which stamps Church and State on its front; this paper is, 
notoriously, a mere bookseller’s adventure, and trom its 
selfish and cunning balancing between High and Low 
Church, obtained for itself the title of the See-and-Saw 
Gazette. This mere mercenary print, with a coarseness 
and vulgarity worthy of itself, imputes felony and regicide 
to the promoters of the Anti-state-church movement, 
Wicked and absurd as these imputations are, they will 
be favourite and useful weapons against us, as the cause 
advances. Ten years ago, Church reformers were damaged 
by them, and the prejudices of the laity of the Established 
Church successfully roused. 

Let a plan, for the future appropriation of the public 
property held by 2 be immediately proposed and 

fe eC “Church Property to the Poor — 
‘Church Property in Lieu of Poor's-rates“— Church Pro- 
perty to any strictly national purpose that may be proſessed, 
only let its application be at once designated. 


Very truly N 


[The question of the most equitable means of bringing 
about the separation of Church and State has been again 
and again brought before the public, both inthe publications 
of the British Anti-state-church Association and in the 
addresses of its leading advocates. But it is not for them 
to dictate how the property thus reverting to the nation 


is to be disposed of: that remains for the legislature alone 
to decide. ] | 7 , 


7 


| OPINIONS OF VON BECKERATH, THE LIBERAL 


LEADER IN PRUSSIA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, It is with much pleasure I send you the enclosed 
very interesting extract from a speech delivered by Von 
Beckerath, a banker of Crefeld, during a debate in the late 


the exercise of political rights. foe 
October, 1847. A Noncon. 


It is the business of the State to realize the idea of right. 
Accordingly, the data on which legislation must proceed are 
not subjective opinions, but objective facts, to be ascer- 
tained only by reference to certain outward criteria; that 
is, the external relations and actions of life, and in no case 
sentiments, least of all, religious convictions. Religious 
conviction—the relation of man to his Creator—is a thin 
altogether beyond the sphere of the State; it is a sacre 
privilege of the individual, the innermost secret of the soul, 
which no mortal eye can penetrate, and no human rule can 
measure. But the State is not only to realize the idea of 
right, it is also to represent the form in which a given na- 
tion progresses towards the universal destination of human- 
ity. The idea of humanity, therefore, is the highest idea of 
the State. But how can the violation of the dignity of man 
in a single individual be reconciled with the idea of human- 
ity—such a violation as is involved in the exclusion from 
political rights of a portion of the members of the State, not 
because they act in opposition to the purpose of the State, 
but because, on subjects which lie beyond the sphere of the 
State, they have formed for themselves a persuasion which 
does not correspond with the persuasion of the majority of the 
citizens, or with the’persuasion patronised in the State? 
The Christian character of the State depends not on a con- 
fession of faith, but on the spirit of Christianity. But the 
spirit of Christianity is no other than the spirit of pure 
humanity—the spirit of love and of freedom. The true 
Christian State is that which, in all its ordinances and in- 
stitutions, exhibits that spirit, and gives it scope for free 
development in every direction ; but that State does not de- 
serve to be called a Christian State which seeks to shut up 
that spirit within confessional trammels, and upon this nar- 
row foundation deems it justifiable to make political rights 
dependent on religious profession.“ 


THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER AND PAYMENT OF 
WAGES TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


To the Editor of the No:conformist. 


Sir,—In Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors,“ 
page 420, the following passage occurs :—‘‘ His (Lord Not- 
tingham’s) most important decision, while he held the 
Great Seal, probably was, that the obligation on constitu- 
encies to pay wages to their representatives in the House of 
Commons still continues. After the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in 1681, Thomas King, Esq., late member for Harwich, 
presented a petition, stating, ‘that he had served as burgess, 
in Parliament for the said borrough severall yeares, and die 
give his constant attendance therein; but that the said 
borrough had not paid him his wages, though often requested 
so to do.“ Notice being given to the corporation of Hard 
wich, and the facts being verified, the Lord Chancelior- 
ordered the writ to issue De expensis burgensium levandis.”’ 
Upon this the noble and learned author puts in a note as 
follows, which is worthy of more khan a passing remark 
in these electioneering days :—‘* Reg. Lib. A 1679, p. 215. 
I believe that this is the last order made for payment of 
wages. Some say that Andrew Marvell was regularly paid 
his wages as long as he served for Hull, but I believe he 
only received from his constituents yearly a complimentary 
cask of herrings. J know no reason in point of law why 
any member may not now insist on payment of his wages, 
or, if he never means to stand again for the same or any 
other place, why, in point of prudence, he may not insist on 
his rights. In most cases the proceeding would be what in 
the law of Scotland is called ‘an action of repetition’ to re- 
cover back money wrongly received. For this point of the 
— charter —payment of wages—no new law is re- 
gutr * 

The matter is exceedingly interesting at the present 
moment, and well worth considering. If it be the undoubted 
right of the member he ought to have it, and there should 
be no squeamishness about his acceptance—at any rate, 
there is high legal authority for the payment of the member’s 
wages. Yours ima 


CuinEsE LITERATURE.—Letters from the celebrated 
M. Gutzlaff, missionary and Consul-General of England 
in the Celestial Empire, have just been received at 
Munich. They are dated from Hong Kong, and give 
an account of the labours of that eminent individual, 
which approach the marvellous. He has just terminated 
a volnminous history of the Chinese empire, and has 
sent the manuscript of it to M. Cotta, the publisher, at 
Stuttgardt. He has published at Hong Kong a universal 
geography in the Chinese language, with sixty large 
maps. He has begun to compose a complete dictionary 
of the Chinese language, which will, he says, absorb all 
his leisure for the next three years. It is only in his 
leisure hours that he can occupy himself with literary 
and scientific labours, all the rest of his time being de- 
voted to his missionary labours and his consular duties. 
M. Gutzlaff announces that he has addressed some long 
memoirs on the geography of China to the Geographical 
Society of London, which it is expected will shortly*be 
published. M. Gutzlaff still maintains the opinion that 
Christianity and European civilization can only be 
successfully propagated in China by the Chinese them- 
selves. He has accordingly tounded a Chinese Society, 
which already possesses 600 members, many of whom 
are mandarins, and some native savans of the first rank. 
This society employs its efforts on all the countries 
situated to the south of the river Jang-tse- Kiang, and it 
has already published a great number of popular works. 
—Galignani, : 

Nor so Sare As THE Bank.-- It is stated that a farmer 
who resides near Fazakerly, and who had £2,000 in 
Leyland's bank, at Liverpool, went thither on Monday 
week, and loudly demanded his money. He was told 
he had not the slightest reason for alarm, and had better 
let it remain. This rendered him suspicious, and he 
said, Noa; my wife said aw mun hev it, an’ aw will 
hev it; soa give it me.“ His money was handed to 
him, and he returned home. That very night, it is said, 
some adroit Liverpool thieves burst into his house, and 
** stole the money. Liverpool Albion. 


since on the Goodwin Sands, under the direction of 
the Trinity Board, was swept away on Saturday night, 


the 23d ult., during a heavy gale from the south-west. 


Prussian Diet, on the subject of religious qualifications N 


Tue Late Sronu.— The beacon erected a few months 


RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


New INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, DaRWEN.—On Thursda 
last, a new and splendid edifice was opened for public 
worship as an Independent chapel, in the village of 
Darwen, Lancashire. The building is lofty, massive, 
and spacious in external appearance, and in the pure 
Gothic |style. The chapel front presents a most com- 

ding. arance, its lofty turrets being seen from a 
considerable distance round the village. The chapel is 
seated for 1,000, at 18 inches, exclusive of a children’s 
gallery, seated for 400 hundred, at 14 inches. On the 
morning of the opening, however, it was computed that 
not fewer than 1,600 persons were present, chiefl 
adults. The cost of the chapel has been about £6,000, 
of which about £4,000 has been raised by subscription, 
exclusive of the collections on Thursday, which 
amounted to above £317. The opening sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, from 
2 Cor. ix. 15, and was two hours in length, A public 
dinner took place on Thursday afternoon, in connexion 
with the opening, and Dr. Hamilton, in acknowledging 
a toast, related an amusing anecdote about a previous 
and the only other visit he had paid to Darwen. He 
had preached there on a former occasion, and was on 
the day after his service passing along the street, when 
he was surprised by a man sl.outing “Felly!’’ after 
him. On the man coming up he asked, Are yo the 
felly that preached yesterday?“ On replying in the 
affirmative, the man enen „Why, mon, they say 
yo’re a very learned felly; but oi understood every 
word yo sed’’ [great laughter]. He (Dr. Hamilton) 
hoped it would ever be so with audiences in Darwen 
and elsewhere, that he would always be intelligible 
[applause].—Bradford Observer. 


WaltTISFIELD, SuFroLK.—Mr. W. Warren, late of 
Cratfield, Suffolk, has accepted an invitation to the pas- 
torate of Wattisfield, in the same county. 


Frankton, Satop.—On Monday, October 25, Mr. 
William Hodges was publicly ordained to the pastoral 
charge over the Independent church at the above place. 
In the morning, Mr. D. Harries, of Rugton, introduced 
the service by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The 
introductory discourse was delivered by Mr. E. J. 
Falding, M.A., of Wellington. The usual questions 
were proposed by Mr. G. Edge, of Ellesmere. The 
ordination pores was offered by Mr. J. Griffiths, of 
Domgay. The charge to the minister was delivered by 
Mr. J. Davies, cf Oswestry (his pastor); and the ser- 
vice concluded with prayer by Mr. A. Francis, of 
Wrexham. And in the evening, Mr. J. Pattison, of 
Wen, preached to the people. 


Rev. WILLIAM Brocx.—It having become generally 
known in the city, that a renewed effort had been 
made by the Baptist church assembling in Broadmead, 
Bristol, to induce Mr. Brock to leave Norwich, and be- 
come their pastor; Mr. Brock gave notice last Sabbath 
day, that he should make a statement relative to that 
invitation, on the following Wednesday evening (his 
usual lecture night). He accordingly stated, for the 
satisfaction of his congregation, that he had given to 
the deputation from Bristol, “ a negative reply—a reply 
so distinctly and unmistakeably negative, that he ap- 
prehended it to be impossible for the invitation to be 
again renewed—that such had been his spontaneous 
determination, independent of any persuasion from a 
single individual—and that there had not been a mo- 
ment when he meant or wished to leave a sphere of 
labour, which he had occupied nearly fifteen years.“ — 
Norfolk News. a 

Potton, BR DS. —On Friday, October 8, 1847, the first 
stone of a new congregational chapel was laid in this 
place, by G. Game Day, Esq., accompanied by Potto 
Brown, Esq., when an appropriate chapter was read, 
and prayer offered by Mr. J. Frost, of Cotton-end, and 
a suitable address delivered by Mr. W. Alliot, of Bed- 
ford. Mr. J. Stockbridge, of Morden, concluded the 
service upon the ground withprayer. The friends then 
adjourned to a malting, kindly lent for the purpose, 
where tea had been provided by the liberality of ladies 
interested in the cause. In the evening, a public meet- 
ing was held, at which G. Game Day, Esq., presided. 


Mr. Stewart, of Cromarty, has been chosen suc- 
cessor to Dr. Candlish, appointed one of the professors 
of divinity in the Free Church College, over the con- 
gregation in St. George’s church, Edinburgh. 

WuiltTrLEseY, CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—Mr, Henry Howard, 
of Rillington, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, has 
received and accepted a cordial and unanimous invita- 
tion from the church and congregation assembling in 
Ebenezer chapel, in the above place, vacant by the 
death of Mr. William Everitt. Mr. Howard will enter 
on his stated labours on the first Sabbath in November. 


Braunton, Nortu Devon.—On Wednesday, October 
13th, Mr. Samuel C. Kent was ordained over the church 
worshipping im the Independent chapel. Mr. John 
Bounsall, of Ottery St. Mary, delivered the introduc- 
tory discourse; Mr. R. Thomson, M. A., of Ilfracombe, 
asked the usual questions; Mr. B. Kent, of Barnstaple, 
offered the designation prayer; Mr. Henry Madgin, of 
Tiverton, gave the charge to the pastor; and Mr. James 
Buckpitt, of ‘Torrington, preached to the people. Several 
neighbouring ministers took parts in the services. 

WoopHamM Ferris, Essex.—The second annual ex- 
amination of the day and infant schools in this village 
took place on Wednesday afternoon, the 20th October. 
This institution rose through voluntary efforts, and is 
still well sustained without Government assistance. It 
has received nearly 120 boys and girls, about eighty of 
whom are now in attendance, ‘Lhe examination was 
conducted by Mr. J. H. Pried, Independent minister, 
and consisted of reading, writing, Scripture history, 
natural history, and geography. The answers given 
called forth the warmest approbation and astonishment 
of all present. A public tea meeting was after wards 
held in the school-room, when about 100 persons par- 
took of the usual refreshments. A report was read, 
and the meeting addressed by several gentlemen with 
much effect. The whole proceedings illustrate the 
power of voluntaryism, even in rural districts; and 
prove that when fairly tried no necessity exists for the 
cumberous and expensive machinery necessary to State 
interference. 
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Proposrep AsyLuM For Iprors.— A public meeting in | 
favour of establishing an asylum for idiots was held on 
Wednesday, at the London Tavern. The Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor was called to the chair, and opened 
the proceedings by a brief address in support of the ob- 
jects of the meeting. In this great metropolis charities 
of every kind and description abounded for every possi- 
ble purpose, with the single exception of reclaiming and 
harbouring those whom Providence had not blessed 
with the entire use of their faculties. He trusted that 
meeting would do something to fill up the blank, and 
foster and cherish the object for which they had as- 
sembled, so that it should become one of the gre t 
charities for which the City of London was so justly 
celebrated. Mr. Gilpin having read the address of the 
provisional committee, Mr. David Wire announced that 
Sir Charles Forbes had sent a donation of £100, with 
his best wishes for the success of so valuable an insti- 
tution; that Lord Dudley Stuart and Sir Peter Laurie, 
President of the Bethlehem Hospital, had each promised 
their patronage and assistance; that the Lord Mayor 
had subscribed twenty guineas. Mr. Wire then pro- 
ceeded to propose the first resolution, which declared 
that, in the judgment of the meeting, it was most de- 
sirable that an asylum be provided for the care and 
education of the idiot, and that it be forthwith com- 
menced, He vindicated the objects of the meeting and 
the time at which it was assembled, and argued that it 
had been proved by actual experience on the continent, 
to be quite possible to restore the idiot to the use of his 
faculties, and to the consciousness of mind and soul. 
Medical science had demonstrated the fact, that by a 
judicious course of training, the idiot could be made a 
useful member of society; and even if that were a 
doubtful matter, it was incumbent on the community 
to provide an asylum for the wretched creatures who 
were now exposed to ridicule and mockery in the 
streets. Dr. Little seconded, and Dr. Brown sup- 

orted the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
Dr. Reed then submitted the rules and regulations 
which the provisional committee had drawn up for the 
organisation of the Idiot Asylum. Mr. Champneys, 
clergyman, spoke in support of, and moved their adop- 
tion, citing some interesting examples of the impres- 
sion which religious truths made on the minds of the 
most idiotic. Mr. John Wilkes, Chairman of the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, seconded the motion, and in 
doing so took occasion to observe, that the idiot popu- 
lation were not in such a state of destitution as might 
have been infer~ed from the speeches of those who pre- 
ceded him, for ti at, on the contrary, a large proportion 
of those admitted into the lunatic asylum were afflicted 
with mental imbecility. The resolution was unani- 
mously carried; and Mr. George Thompson, M.P., 
moved that several noblemen and gentlemen, whose 
names he read, should be requested to act as presidents, 
vice-presidents, and committee to the institution. Dr. 
Carlile seconded the motion, which met with cordial 
approval. After the appointment of a Board of Direc- 
tors, and the transaction of some routine business, 
thanks were voted to his Lordship, and the meeting 
separated. 


Tue IRIS U Invasion.—We noticed last week the in- 
creasing influx of paupers from the sister island, and 
remarked that those now arriving were of the worst 
class, and never likely, if indeed willing, to become a 
self-supporting population. This week we have to 
notice a further arrival of 1,723 men, 925 women, and 
475 children—in ali 3,133 persons, which make up the 
number, from the lst to the 24th, of 11,772 persons, 
against 10,369, the total arrivals in all September. A 
still worse feature than any which we have hitherto 
noticed, we learn from Mr. Dowling, our head constable, 
attends the present immigration. Not only are the 
bulk of them of the most confirmed description of pau- 
pers, ragged, filthy, and half-starved, but from the 
moment of their arrival, the women and children es- 
pecially, commence the practice of petty pilfering around 
our docks and in our streets. ‘They are still more eager 
in their attempts upon anything in the shape of food— 
wheat, Indian corn, &c.; and as it is well known how 
large a portion of the warehousemen of the town and 
the porters about our docks are Irish, the public will 
not be surprised to learn that in many instances they 
are rather encouraged than suppressed by these parties 
in their depredations.—Liverpool Standard. 


Tue Wuittincton CLun have taken the Crown and 
Anchor, Strand, to be fitted up as a West-end Club- 
house. At a meeting, held on Thursday, to promote 
the arrangement, it was stated, that out of the 700 £5 
shares required to enable the Committee to take a 
Western Club-house, 660 shares had been taken up, 
and £449 paid. Before the meeting closed the amount 
of the forty shares deficient to complete the loan was 
subscribed in the room and exceeded by ten shares. It 
was understood thatthe Crown and Anchor would be 
taken and opened as the Western Club forthwith. 
Amongst those who have taken shares are Mr. C. 
Lushington, M. P., Mr. Jerrold, Mr. Mark Lemon, and 
Mr. Dickens. 


Loirerninc Omnisuses.—On Thursday, the magis- 
trate at Worship-street adjudicated in a complaint 
against Thomas Williams, the proprietor and driver 
of a Hackney omnibus, preferred by Mr. Joshua 
Wilson, an elderly gentleman residing at Homerton, 
The complainant stated that, on the 17th ult., having 
pressing business in town, he got into the defendant's 
omnibus at Homerton, which proceeded at a fair pace 
until it reached iiackney, when it came to a sudden stop 
and remained there for upwards of twenty minutes, 
Witness, and the rest of the passengers, repeatedly 
remonstrated with the conductor, who first took no 
notice of their complaints, but ultimately expressed 
his determination to stop there a full half-hour. Wit- 
ness attempted to make his way out, but was forcibly 
prevented by the conductor. Ultimately witness 
brought his whole weight to bear against the door on 
the inside, when the conductor suddenly let go the 
door, and he was precipitated head-foremost into the 
road. The conductor burst out a-laughing, and wit- 
ness took the number of the vehicle, and completed his 
journey by another conveyance. Mr. Arnold said, had 
the conductor been brought before him, he should have | 


visited him with the severest punishment it was in several vigorously and ably written papers on the State- 4, 


his power to inflict; the defendant himself he could 
only convict of loitering upon his journey, and for 
that he should inflict a penalty of 20s. and the costs, 
or one month’s imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection in default. The fine was immediately paid. 


Tre Potato Diseass.—Within these ten days the 
disease, which had almost disappeared from our vege- 
table market, has again manifested itself to an astonish- 
ing extent; and, in consequence, prices are rapidly de- 
clining. A few days ago the average price was about 
20s. per boll; but now potatoes can be had from 7s. to 
12s. In the Highlands, the disease appears to be rather 
more severe than elsewhere, for the greater quantity 
affected is said to come from that quarter. Heavy rains 
have all along been the precursors of a change to the 
worse in the potato.—Perthshire Advertiser. 


REsTRICTION ON THE SALE OF ARSENIC.—As many sad 
catastrophes have been caused by the use of arsenic in- 
advertently taken for flour, in addition to the use that 
is made of it for the commission of crimes, it is proposed 
by the Council of Salubrity of Paris, that all persons 
who, whether for the destruction of vermin or other- 
wise, keep arsenic on their premises, should mix with it 
Prussian blue, to change the colour, and nur vomica, 
the bitterness of which would immediately cause the 
presence of arsenic to be detected by the taste of that 
ingredient. ‘This is assuredly a step in the right direc- 
tion on the part of the French Government, and a good 
example for our own to follow.—Medical Gazette 


VoOLUNTARYISM IN A CHURCH. — A sermon was 
8 on Sunday last, in St. Andrew's church 
Vakefield, in obedience to the Queen's letter, on be- 
half of the distressed Irish, when the Liberal sum of 
four-pence halfpenny was collected. 


ConvERsIoNs TO Por RR T.— On Thursday last, the 
Reverend A. Chirol, late of Clare-hall, Cambridge, and 
curate to the Reverend W. J. E. Bennett, perpetual 
curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, with his wife, niece 
of Sir J. Ashburnham, Chancellor of the Cathedral of 
Chichester, and with his mother, were received into the 
Holy Catholic Church by the Right Reverend Bishop 
Wiseman. The solemn pontifical of Pope Gregory was 
used, and the Te Deum chanted to the music of St. 
Ambrose. The sacrament of confirmation was ad- 
ministered at the same time. — Correspondent of the 
„Times. 

Tun Roman Carnolic HiERA NCH IN ENGLAND.— All 
the documents relating to this long-debated question 
among the Roman Catholic clergy of England arrived 
on Tuesday. The scene of Dr. Wiseman’s labours is 
not to be London, as was originally supposed. He is to 
be Bishop of Birmingham. The Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, 
heretofore Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District, 
which includes Birmingham, and to whom Dr. Wise- 
man acted as coadjutor, is now Archbishop of West- 
minster, The title of vicar apostolic is to cease, and 
the bishops are to be for the future called after their 
respective sees. The further division of England into 
sees, preparatory to an increase in the number of 
bishops, is still under the consideration of his Holiness. 
When that is definitely arranged, the number of bishops 
will be increased by four. There will, also, be one or 
two more archbishoprics created. 


Lymineton.— NEW INpDEPENDENT CuaApeL.— This 
beautiful and commodious chapel was opened for public 
worship on Thursday, October 28th. In the absence 
of Mr. D. Gunn, of Christchurch, who was prevented 
| indisposition undertaking the services, Mr. J. Hunt, 
of Brixton-hill, preached in the morning, and Mr. T. 
Adkins, of Southampton, in the evening. On the 
following sabbath, two most excellent sermons were 

reached by Dr. Jenkyn, President of Coward College. 

‘he congregations throughout were large to overflow- 
ing; and the collections amounted to £50. The build- 
ing is ‘universally admired. It is a neat early English 
structure. The front is built of white bricks, with 
Bath-stone dressings. And a bold portico, having a 
groined ceiling, with a decorated window at the back, 

ives considerable character to it. ‘The extreme width 
is 43 feet 9 inches, and the length 69 feet. To the 
chapel are attached spacious school-rooms, capable of 
accommodating about 200 children, and intended for 
week-day as well as Sabbath-day instruction. On the 
spot is also erected a most commodious house for the 
use of the minister. The cost, including the purchase 
of the ground, is about £3,000. 


Free CUC AND Government Aip.—A paragraph | 
inserted by us in a late number, stating, that at the 
meeting of the Congregational Union in England, Dr. 
Alexander, of Edinburgh, warned his hearers of the 

robability of an offer of a Regium Donum to the Scotch 

ree Church, through the mediation of Mr. Fox Maule, 
has provoked the ire of some of the l ree Church organs. 
The Dumfries Standard is kind enough to attribute the 
innocent act to our ‘notorious malevolence’’ towards 
the Free Church, The Witness, which, as our readers 
will perhaps recollect, is not over-particular in the use 
of hard words, and the imputation of ‘ bad motives,’’ 
implies that our statement is an invention, ‘ We have 
great doubts,’ says the Free Church organ, „whether 
Dr. Alexander ever made the statement in question.” 
All we can say is, that the statement, as we gave it, 
appeared in the report of the proceedings of the Con- 
gregational Union published in the ’atriot. If it is in- 
correct, we shall with pleasure make known the fact— 
if Dr, Alexander did make use of such language, we 
believe he would not have done so unless he had had 
good ground for the warning—but if there is no proba- 
bility of the offer being made, the Free Church organs 
ought to be obliged to us for giving them an opportu- 
nity to repudiate, in toto, any such arrangement - which 
they have not done—rather than to fall foul of us for 
making a simple statement. 


Tue PROTESTANT Dissenters’ ALMANACK.—lIt is not 
@ur custom to allude to book-matters in this place; but we 
deem it a duty to call attention to the ‘ Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Almanack,“ advertised in our columns to-day. It 
is not only a perfectly unique production, Lut its appear- 
ance is a significant sigu of the times. In addition 
to the ordinary contents of such works, and denomina- 
tional intelligence, it contains much information, and has 


church question, calculatee to do the greatest service to 
Nonconformity. We shall be glad to hear, not only that 
it has that large sale which its cheapness alone ought to 
ensure it, but that Dissenters themselves make it a business 
to circulate it by thousands. This is due to the enterprising 


and spirited projector, and still more to the cause of truth 
and justice. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, November 3. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The game which M. Guizot has been playing in 
Syria, in furtherance of the great project of his royal 
master, has been rendered completely and for ever futile 
by the simple but highly important resolve of the Sul- 
tan, that the protection of the Christians of the Lebanon 
shall be henceforth under the direction of a representa- 
tive of the Holy See.— Times. 

The King of Hanover had refused to grant an exequae 
tur to M. Westphalen, because the Prussian diplomatist 
had abjured Protestantism, and become a Catholic. 

Further accounts from Switzerland bring the details 
of the failure of the arrangement proposed between the 
opposing parties. The conference between the dele- 
gates of the Diet and the deputies of the Sonderbund, 
on the 28th, had no other result than to show the pro- 
found abyss which separates the two parties. The prin- 
a te discussion turned on the question of the Jesuits, 
which the majority of the Catholic deputies vainly 
offered to submit to the decision of Pius X. The pro- 
positions of those deputies, together with a motion de- 
manding the disbanding of the federal army, were re- 
jected by the Diet on the 29th, by the ordinary majority, 
whereupon the deputies of Lucerne, Uri, Sch wyz, Unter- 
walden, Zug, Friburg, and Valais, declared their mission 
at an end, and having retired from the hall, departed in the 
evening for their respective cantons. The correspon- 
dent of the Morning Chronicle states, that the deputies 
of the League demanded the re-establishment of the 
great convents of Muri and Wettingen, and promised 
to send away the Jesuits on the lst of January, 1849, 
and that the offer of an amicable arrangement was made 
simply with the view of gaining time. According to 
accounts received in Paris, the Diet had voted the mea- 
sures of aggression against the Sonderbund, and hos- 
tilities would commence in a few days, The ambas- 
sadors of the various European Courts had left Switz- 
erland—.either France nor Austria intending to in- 
terfere. 

Tun CuoLtera.—The report that the cholera had 
broken out in Moscow has, we are sorry to say, been 
confirmed : fifteen persons (viz., eleven men and four 
women) have been seized with it. They belong chiefly 
to the lower classes, and had been previously ill from 
eating fruit and being exposed to the weather; of these 
fifteen persons nine have died. The Allgemeine Zeitung 
of the 29th ult., says: —“ The cholera is advancing 
from the east to the west, but as yet it has not reached 
a more westerly point than Ketsch, on the sea of Azoff. 
The winter will impede its progress, but not change 
the direction it has taken.“ 


Intrigue is active as ever at Madrid. Narvaez and 
Christina are plotting against each other, and the 
chances are in favour of the wily Queen-Mother. The 
rough Narvaez is not obsequious enough for French 
purposes, and when he has done his work, will be flung 
aside as a used-up instrument provided the thing can 
be done with impunity. 


— — 


Tun Lorp Mayor ELzOor.— Vesterday, Mr. Alderman 
Hooper, the Lord Mayor Elect, was introduced by the 
Recorder of London to the Lord Chancellor, for the 
purpose of receiving the approbation of her Majesty as 
regards his election to the mayoralty. 


Last evening the Lady Mayoress gave a ball upon a 
very large scale, her ladyship having sent out invita- 
tions to between 1,400 and 1,500 persons, including the 
families of the aldermen, common councilmen, and 
principal City officers. 

Tue Foo.—Last evening the metropolis generally was 
visited with one of the densest fogs that has occurred 
here for several years. All navigation by the various 
steam-boats, and other craft on the river, was sus- 
pended. 


Tue Monetary Crisis.—The fluctuations in the 
funds yesterday were considerable, in consequence of 
various rumours circulated ; but the last price was the 
same as on Monday. In the Stock Exchange money 
was easy at six per cent., and out of doors one instance 
was known of first-class bills being discounted at seven 
per cent., the parties being also willing to take more 
upon the same terms. At the Bank of England there 
was an arrival of gold to the amount of upwards of 
£200,000. ‘This makes nearly a million which has 
been received during the last ten days. ‘The stoppage 
of the Shrewsbury and Market Drayton Bank (Adams, 
Adams, Warren, and Co.) was announced yesterday 
afternoon, It was a bank of issue, but its fixed circu- 
lation was only £9,700, and its liabilities altogether are 
believed to be insignificant. Mr. Warren (one of the 
partners) is a solicitor. Messrs. Masterman and Co, are 
the London agents. In London yesterday there was 
decidedly an improved feeling. o failure was an- 
nounced, except that of Mr. S. 8. Curtis, in the hide 
trade. The house was an old one, but the liabilities are 
not supposed to be at all large. The published state- 
ment of the affairs of Messrs, Barclay Brothers and Co. 
exhibits a nominal surplus of £8,987. The liabilities 
are stated at £389,504 16s. 1d. ‘The settlement of the 
claiins of the Mauritius bill-holders (to the amount of 
£10,000) would reduce the assets to about 148. in the 
pound, but it is feared the dividend will fall consider- 
ably below that amount, The affair is to be wound up 
under inspection. 


CORN EXCHANGE, LONDON,.—Wepnespay, Nov. 3. 

The supplies of Grain and Flour fresh in this week are trifling, 
and our market to-day is very firm for both Wheat and Flour, an 
advance on Monday's prices having in some instances been ob- 
tained, Other articles without variation. 

The arrivals this week are—Euglish Wheat 2,150 ꝗrs., foreign 
2,920 qrs. ; English Barley 1,640 qrs.; English Oats 18) qrs., Irish 


2,500 qrs., foreign 1,840 qrs.; English 1 
090 barrels. ign q ug ur, 790 sacks — 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE FAMILY OF 
WILLIAM BIDWELL, 


Mr. Ebenezer Clarke 6 0 
Mr. Stallybrass and Friends, at Chesham . . 10 0 


% g. P. If you use the words “ Dissenting Minister,” the 
address will find him. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOV. 3, 1847. 


SUMMARY. 

THE new Parliament is summoned to meet on the 
18th inst. “for the despatch of divers urgent and im- 
portant matters.” As it has also heen announced that 
the Queen’s Speech will be delivered a week after, we 
may conclude that the sittings will be continued, with 
of course the intervention of short adjournments for 
the holidays, until the session is concluded. Of the 
measures likely to be brought before the House, all 
that we know for certain is, that Ministers will ask 
the sanction of the Legislature to the late measure of 
relief. This will of course open for discussion the 
whole question of our monetary system, when we shall 
have an opportunity of discovering how far the new 
and more liberal views which have been making their 
way out of doors are shared in by the people’s repre- 
sentatives. ‘The exigencies of Ireland point to the 
probability of a new loan for the relief of the people, 
and the introduction of a Government measure for 
improving the relation of landlord and tenant in that 
country; while Lord Morpeth’s pledge and the ap- 
proach of the cholera westward, render certain the 
speedy adoption of a comprehensive bill for sanatory 
reform. ‘There is but one opinion as to the propriety 
of this early assembling of Parliament. In the ab- 
sence of any definite information, let us charitably 
indulge the hope that this prompt acknowledgment of 
the magnitude of the present crisis may be regarded 
as an indication that Lord John Russell will prove 
himself to be “strong enough for his place,” by pro- 
pounding such bold, decided, and enlightened mea- 
sures as are best fitted to relieve the nation from its 
monetary and Irish difficulties. 


Passing from matters of speculation to matters of 
fact, it is gratifying to be able to record a decided 
improvement in monetary affairs. Notwithstanding 
the continuance of failures here and there, the ac- 
counts from the principal commercial towns indi- 
cate a revival of confidence, and a conviction that the 
severity of the pressure is passing away. The ex- 
pected evil results of the ministerial announcement, 
predicted by the Times, are as yet invisible, and it is 
considered probable that the Bank of England will 
not need to avail itself of the relaxation of the law 
which the authority of Government has sanctioned. 
The facts which have come to light since the inter- 
ference of Ministers, on the 25th ult., prove that it 
could not be avoided. The notable Currency Restrie- 
tion Act of 1844—the pride of our statesmen and the 
pet of capitalists—would, if preserved intact, have over- 
4 ote us with certain ruin. From the Bank returns 
for the week ending Oct. 23, it appears that on that 
day the circulation stood at £20,300,000, the bullion 
was £8,300,000, and the reserve of the deposit de- 
partment was only £2,000,000. “Suppose,” says the 
Morning Chronicle, “a determination of the Govern- 
ment on Monday week, to let the law of 1844 take its 
course, What must the Bank have done, with deposit 
liabilities to the amount of £14,000,000, and with 
only £2,000,000 of cash to meet them? ‘They must 
have absolutely shut their doors against all applica- 
tions for loans and discounts. It is their first duty to 
take care of their own solvency and their own credit, 
and in such a position it would have been sheer mad- 
ness to discount a single bill until, by letting the securi- 
ties in hand run off for some days, they had recovered, 
if it were not too late, an adequate reserve. But if the 
Bank had been driven, by a strict enforcement of the 
law of 1844, to act thus during the week which has 
just closed, the panic must have ended in universal 
distrust and universal confusion.” It is impor- 
tant that these facts should be borne in mind, in 
order that the country may not only perceive 
the danger it has escaped, but estimate at its real 
worth a monetary system which has nearly necessi- 
tated a universal stoppage of business. Meanwhile, 
the discussion of the general question proceeds with 
much satisfaction ; and, in spite of the thunders of the 
vag the conviction seems to be gaining ground, 

hat the whole system must undergo a radical altera- 
ion. And when we hear of men, well-versed in mone- 
ary affairs, becoming converts to a liberal monetary 
Piem, and of bankers doubting “ whether free trade 
money is not as sound in principle as free trade in 


bullion in the Bank of England ;” and calling for an 
issue of £1 and £2 notes—we may indulge the hope, 
that the time is not far distant when the gold mono- 
poly will share the fate of the corn monopoly. 


We need scarcely call attention to the evidence of 
the growing importance of the anti-state-church 
movement, to be found in the ample reports we have 
given of the meetings held last week in some of the 
principal towns of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
At Leeds, at York, and at Bradford, the deputation 
from London received a most hearty and gratifying 
welcome. The leading Dissenters of this important 
district, almost without exception, have come forward 
to give their adhesion to the movement, and have 
formed efficient committees to agitate the question in 
their several localities. The cordial co-operation of 
individuals of such character and influence as Dr. 
Hamilton, and Mr. E. Baines, jun., of Leeds; of Mr. 
Leeman, of York; and of Mr. Alderman Forbes, of 
Bradford—gentlemen who have not hitherto taken 
any active part in the movement—as well as the inte- 
rest in the question evinced by the working classes of 
the district generally, are pleasing indications of the 

rogress of anti-state-church principles in the most 
important county in England. The important 
speech of Mr. E. Baines, jun., showing, from 
statistical evidence, the efficiency and superiority of 
voluntaryism for the support of religion, is deserving 
of special attention. At Wakefield an additional 
stimulus was given to the cause by a public dis- 
cussion between Mr. Miall and a clergyman of the 
Established Church. 


Mr. George Thompson, M.P., is, we are glad to 
observe, devoting his energy, talents, and increased 
influence to the agitation of a question intimately 
affecting the cause of humanity and the material 
interests of Great Britain.“ Justice to British India“ 
is the important object of his present labours. Many 
years ago the subject was brought under public 
attention, but the more urgent importance of the 
repeal of the corn-laws induced the advocates of the 
claims of our eastern empire to postpone their agita- 
tion for a time. The present period has been oppor- 
tunely seized upon to recall the public attention to 
this vitally-important topic. The first-fruits of this 
resolution appear in a great meeting held on Tuesday 
last at the Eastern Institution, a brief report of whic 
we have given in another column. ‘This is to be 
followed by a series of meetings throughout the 
country, until the public are thoroughly informed 
as to the important bearings of free-trade with India, 
upon the condition and prospects of this country. 
Thus fortified, Mr. Thompson will be able to urge, 
with increased effect, his valuable collection of facts 
and arguments upon the attention of the House of 
Commons. In his admirable speech at the above 
meeting Mr. Thompson described the unlimited and 
undeveloped resources of India, and its peculiar 
adaptability to furnish us with an abundant supply 
of raw cotton, for which we are at present solely 
dependent upon the slave states of America. By the 
more general culture of this important article of 
manufacture, he showed that we should not only 
be extending our commercial intercourse with 
that vast empire, and promoting its prosperity, 
but that we should save several millions of our 
annual capital, render ourselves independent of 
foreign supply, and in the most effectual manner, 
help forward the extinction of slavery. The great 
obstacle to this desirable change is to be found in 
the bigoted and selfish policy of the East India 
Company, who, by the oppressive burdens imposed 
upon the soil and industry of the people, have 
hitherto frustrated all attempts to promote the culti- 
vation of the plant. The more immediate object of 
the present movement is, “to require from the 
Legislature the immediate removal of all imposts 
which depress the agricultural energies and impede 
the commerce of the native population, and also the 
institution of a strict and impartial inquiry in India, 
into the condition of the natives, and into the con- 
duct and the acts arising out of the peculiar govern- 
ment ruling over them, which affect their well-being 
and retard their prosperity.” As we shall have other 
opportunities of going into the question more at 
length, we will add no more than to express a wish 
that the hon. member for the ‘Tower Hamlets may 
meet with speedy success in his philanthropic object. 

Elsewhere we have published a letter in reference to 
the position of Dr. Andrew Thomson, the honoured 
champion of Free Bibles, to which it is scarcely neces- 
sary to direct the attention of our readers, 


THE LANCASHIRE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

AN article in the Manchester Examiner of last 
week animadverts upon some remarks we deemed it 
seasonable to make, a short time since, on the re- 
ported proceedings of the Provisional Committee of 
the Lancashire Public School Association. The 
Lraminer sets out by declaring its task of dealing 
with our arguments an “easy one;” and proceeds, 
through an article consisting of several paragraphs, 
without even attempting a logical reply. We should 
not have felt bound to pursue the matter further, 
were it not, that the Educational question, with the 
great principle it involves, is in danger of being 
frittered down to a mere controversy of more or less 
—a discussion of mood, tense, and person—and that 
no form in which it can be presented to the public 


upon the people's heart. There is' so much plausi- 
bility in the proposal of these gentlemen, that men 
are almost lured by it into an utter carelessness as to 
its ultimate and permanent practicability. 


We suggest to the consideration of the Examiner 
a few thoughts which, although little likely to alter his 
views of the subject under notice, nor, indeed, se- 
riously offered with any such expectation, may yet 
serve to convince him of the propriety of altering, to 
some extent, the form in which he submits this ques- 
tion to his readers. It may be natural,” says he, 
to deplore the accession of an influential journal to 
the ranks of those who are banding themselves in un- 
conscious, though not the less injurious, opposition to 
the spread of a knowledge of the alphabet and the mul- 
tiplication table—but the far more useful course is to 
deal with the arguments by which it attempts to jus- 
tify this inconsiderate proceeding.” The passage we 
have marked in italics contains all the assumptions 
with which we wish to deal. We are fortunate, in- 
deed, in catching them all in so close a connexion— 
done up in so small a space—concentrated into so 
quotable a sentence. We take it as it stands, and we 
shall aim, by means of it, to show our contemporary 
some of the positions which he ought either to aban- 
don at once, or to make good by a more warrantable 
process thanftaking them for granted. 


It may not be amiss for the Examiner to look again 
at his own figures of speech, and decide for himself 
whether he will take them “for better, for worse.” 
“The alphabet and the multiplication table” are 
meant, we suppose, to represent the simplicity of that 
knowledge which the Public School Association would 
accept the aid of the State in imparting to the desti- 
tute. The public eye is invited to rest upon these 
twin representatives of elementary information, as if 
purposely to suggest how entirely free they are, and 
must be, from all theological kinships, and how 
legitimately, therefore, they may be taken by the 
hand by political authorities without exposing those 
authorities to the charge of intermeddling in the re- 
ligious affairs of their subjects. But then, if nothing 
more than the merest mechanism of knowledge is in- 
tended to be given under the Public School 
Association’s projected system, it appears to us 
that the apparatus is little needed, and that, 
like the hog under the shears, the Provisional 
Committee have yielded “more cry than wool.” 
When the Voluntary Principle is charged with 
failure, the knowledge which it is alleged it ought 
to have communicated but has not, is very differently 
represented. “The alphabet and the multiplication 
table,” ushered in to answer for themselves by Mr. E. 
Baines, have uniformly provoked a cry, “ What! is 
that all?”—and State educationists have forthwith 
rushed into philosophical disquisitions, and pathetic 
descriptions, to show that this mere husk of know- 
ledge, generally dealt out to the needy in dames’ 
schools, can do nothing to stem the deep current of 
national depravity. * what we would fain 
learn is this—does the Lancashire Association 
confine its enterprise to the diffusion, by the 
aid of Government, of the simple mechanical 
elements of knowledge, or does it seek, by the 
agency it will employ, to dry up the too copious 
sources of crime and misery? If the first, it has 
no right to appeal to the public, in the name of 
sinking and degraded humanity, for it does not even 
— 11 to lift it out of its moral pollution. If the 
ast, it has no right to boast of the simplicity of the 
instruction it aims to impart, and its ready severance 
from religious or even sectarian teaching. The 
Examiner may choose which it will of these inter- 
pretations of its own figure but it cannot have them 
both, or either, as it may happen to suit its own 
convenience. The public has a right to know which 
it will abide by. The first article, we say, is so nearly 
provided for all who will have it, that we do not need 
the interposition of Government—the last, the real 
article that is wanted, we all refuse to receive from 
the hands of the State. In the one case, we don’t 
want—in the other, we won't accept. 


But the language of the Examiner involves another 
assumption. It takes for granted that organized re- 
sistance to State Education in any and every form is 
opposition to the spread of knowledge. It charitably 
acquits those who take part in it of wilfully obstruct- 
ing the spread of education, and it modestly talks of 
the alphabet and the multiplication table—but the 
whole tone of its article is pitched on the presumption 
that Government provision, and a considerable exten- 
sion of — means in the country, are one and 
the same thing. Now, we wish to see this fairly 
made out. We do not believe it. We shall not, of 
course, deny that the interposition of the Legis- 
lature would give a _ powerful impulse to 
education, for a short time — just as stimu— 
lating drinks may help a man to get through 
one hour’s work better than he could have 
done without them. But the real question is as to 
the permanent result. At the end of fifty years, for 
example, will Great Britain have to rejoice in, or to 
rue, Government aid? Will education be more 
coveted and appreciated then? will there be more of 
it? will it be of a higher kind than would probably 
have been the case under the Voluntary Principle? 
This is what we have never seen fairly settled. It is 
asserted with great hardihood—but all experience 
contradicts the assertion. When the springs of 
voluntaryism are impaired or destroyed, and the 


other article of exchange ;” denouncing, as “im: 
N acticable, “the project of making the amount of 
he circulating medium throughout the kingdom rise 
Na and fall in exact accordance with the stock of gold 


mind is so likely to have this effect, as the one advo- 
cated by our able contemporary. We are anxious, 
therefore, to expose the unsatisfactory and weak 


points of the scheme, before it has taken any hold 


State has stereotyped its plan of education, it will be 
seen whether a bounty on schoolmasters operates 
otherwise than a bounty on clergymen, and whether 
Government, which has already turned out the worst 
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purveyor, the worst road- maker, and the worst mer- | ing that those readers are, for the most part, females— | 


chant in the world, will be the best schoolmaster. 
We shall probably return to this question, for we 
have other things to say upon it. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE’S SPANISH VICTIM. 


Wx would fain cherish the hope, that true domestic 
eace is the order of the day in the palace of Madrid. 
he royal pair, it is devoutly to be wished, are now 
thoroughly at one. The outward expressions of re- 
conciliation and attachment, let a willing charity 
suppose, are but the symbols of the genuine yearn- 
ings of two loving and forgiving hearts. Why should 
not the balmy wings of sweet domestic repose shed 
their influence upon this royal gg ok 
Must we harbour suspicion? Must we lend our 
unwilling ears to dismal surmises? Why should 
hopeful dreams be disturbed? Why be envious of 
royal repose? What! must we be drifted down to 
the belief, that the magic change so strangely wrought 
is as lacking in princely love as it is likely to be in 
permanent union? Sad conclusion. But when we 
say that French gold has had some hand in this mat- 
ter, we fear that our surmises will be but too surely 
warranted. This said foreign metal has certainly 
heretofore performed wonders; but we are somewhat 
chary in the belief, that, great as its virtues are, it is 
capable of ö hearts destitute of affection. It 
may, indeed, buy off an adversary; but how it is to 
fire royal hearts with earnest love, remains to our 
dull understandings, at present, in nubibus. Skilful 
general, too, as Narvaez is, it is yet to us a profound 
mystery, by what mystic arts or military skill he 
could convert that in royal hearts into a reality, 
which, from the first, appears to have been so en- 
tirely artificial. If this wily leader has made so great 
a discovery in this, the nineteenth century, it will 
prove of no mean service to thousands of ill-mated 
souls. But we shall be vulgar enough to be incredu- 
lous until we see the upshot of this matter. 


But to be serious. What an outrage upon the 
sanctity of human affections has been perpetrated 
through this unhappy affair. The young Queen Isa- 
bella must needs marry; but then she is to be bereft 
of all but the mere semblance of choice in a matter 
so deeply affecting her future happiness. Foreign 
powers are to find the suitors; and, more than this, 
to compel her choice, however remote from her affec- 
tions. ‘lhe whole thing is to be a mere political ar- 
rangement. Louis Philippe sees great advantage in 
a Spanish alliance by marriage. He has a son to be 
disposed of. To work he begins. By the hocus pocus 
of a pliant diplomacy, the affair is soon arranged, and 
the royal marriage is consummated. What has been 
the certain fruit of such a compact? Mutual aliena- 
tion—quarrel—disgust—ending in a separation. But 
this must not be, else what becomes of the desired 
alliance? Again therefore to work are put, foreign 
agents, gold, manceuvre, and perhaps threat. The help- 
less young Queen, hemmed in on every side by French 
influence, surrenders at discretion. The farce of re- 
conciliation is adroitly managed, and now we are 
made to believe that the royal pair are as happy as 
t Ledays are long. : 


The whole thing is utterly cruel and disgusting. 
Neither state necessity, much less royal avarice, can 
justify this infamous deed. Why is the heart of Isa- 
bella to be crushed in the bud? That which in pri- 
vate life would be hooted at as disgraceful, ought to 
find no shelter upon athrone. Such is the fruit of a 
terrible conventionalism. But since princes must by 
law, and perforce, marry princes only, and hollow 
compacts supplant the dictates of natural affection ; 
and so long as the glitter of rank and station are 
judged preferable to the nobler qualities of mind and 
heart, we shall, out of the bitterness of our hearts, 
have to mourn over a repetition of scenes at once de- 
grading to our nature and disgraceful to royalty. 


country girls who are in service, and children whom the 
excitement, suffering, and evil example of crowded and busy 
towns have rendered prematurely conscious of the awaken- 
ipg instincts of womanhood. Such minds require the nicest 
care and the soberest intellectual aliment to preserve them 
in a healthy moral condition; instead of which, often 
simply from want of counsel and direction from persons of 
superior age and inteliigence to themselves, they imbibe 
only such nourishment as may be afforded in this noxious 
literature, the intoxicating poisons of which tempt them to 
return to it again and again—as youths, under similar cir- 
cumstances, are led on to habits of precocious inebriety— 
until all natural sentiment is stifled, true and simple 
womanliness of character lost, and a diseased moral feeling 
engendered, which is incurable in its subject, and perhaps 
requiring more than one generation to pass away before its 
effects can be finally eradicated.” 


In a second notice, the writer enters into a detailed 
account of a class of 1 exercising “a still 
more insidious and deleterious influence” :— 


„They act more directly and openly upon the worst 


passions, stimulating them to precocious and unnatural ac- 


tivity, and exercise an unsettling and disturbing power over 
the moral consciousness of the reader. The former deal 
principally in the criminal—the latter in the licentious and 
the blasphemous; and in both to a much larger extent 
than those not conversant with them have any conception of, 
or than we, with a due regard to the properties, can make 
them acquainted with through the medium of our columns, 
We denounce the impurity, but we cannot soil our pages 
with it—not even as a warning. Those imperil the sanctity 
of the sentiments which hold men together in society, by 
investing crime, outrage, violence, disobedience to the laws, 
with the attributes of heroism and the sanction of success. 
These poison the very fountains of human life, by confound- 
ing conscience, confusing the sense of right and wrong, 
and by corrupting and inflaming those passions whose 
regulation and co-ordination with duty constitute the basis 
of morals, and offer the only guarantee for the peace and 
well-being of the social body.“ 

In a word, the whole mass of this low literature is 
described—and there are, unhappily, abundant proofs 
of its truth—as “ a chaos of corruption.” What pro- 
portion of “ the lower orders“ —of those masses who 
constitute the industrious population of the country— 
is brought under the influence of this balefu! pestilence, 
it is not easy to determine. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the stamped literature for the people, including 
the widely circulated Sunday newspapers, there are, 
it is affirmed, at least seventy of these cheap periodi- 
cals issued weekly. One of these has a circulation of 
100,000, six others an average circulation of 20,000, 
and the remainder very large issues. It has been 
estimated that the total yearly circulation of the un- 
stamped periodical literature of the working classes, 
of a pernicious character, may be set down at from 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000. From these facts it is but 
too evident that the masses are, to a large extent, re- 
cipients of this debasing poison. 


It is not our present purpose, in mentioning these 
melancholy facts, to trace their causes, or to point out 
their remedies. They may be new to the moralist and 
politician, but they have long been known to the Chris- 
tian missionary. While the Church Establishment 
has been neglecting its duty, and calling out for more 
churches instead of filling those that exist, and while 
our statesmen have been devising schemes of national 
education to subdue the ignorance of the poor, the 
disease has been spreading with frightful rapidity 
amongst the lower stratum of society, and religious 
men have been attempting, on a small scale it may 
be, to grapple with the evil. 

The main conclusion we would wish to deduce from 
these statements is, the utter failure of the State in its 
attempts to improve the mind and religion of society. 
The Eraminer, alarmed at these disclosures of the 
Daily News, says :— We ought to have instructional 
missionaries going amongst the humbler classes to 
show them the vice of gloating on horrors and crimes, 
and to deter them from such corrupting indulgences. 
It is the coarsest dram drinking of the mind, and we 
want a Father Mathew to check the frightful progress 
of intemperance.” Is our contemporary oblivious of 
the fact that we have such a machinery, we cannot 
say at work, but in existence? Is not the State-church 


established, the bulk of the population are noted for 
their loose notions of morality, and their general dis- 
regard for vital religion. Let those whose imagina- 
tion is so much excited by the brilliant promises of a 
system of national secular education, weigh these facts 
side by side with those just disclosed in connexion 
with the more educated of our labouring population, 
and we think they cannot but come to the conclu- 
sion, that State education is as little adapted as State 
religion to improve the national character, to sup- 
press crime and immorality in our midst, or to make 
men better members of society, 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT.—A supplement to the 
London Gazette, published on Saturday evening, contains 
a proclamation proroguing parliament from the 11th to 
the 18th day of November next, on which day it is 
commanded to assemble for the despatch of divers 
urgent and important affairs.“ 


The Queen’s speech upon the opening of Parliament 


will be delivered upon Tuesday, the 23rd instant.— 
Morning Chronicle, 


Tue Esscrep Ministers.—The rumoured approach 
of the session does not diminish the uncertainty as to 
what is to be done with Messrs. Hawes and Macaulay, 
Cam Hobhouse and General Fox; and, indeed, the 
silence of the ministerial press as to these destitutes 
would seem to encourage the idea of impending “ organic 
changes“ on the Treasury benches, The Under- 
Colonial Secretary appears to be destined to be the 
‘unfortunate Miss Bailey“ of the Ministry. It is said 
that, as in the case of Greenwich and Athlone, he had 
everything perfectly snug and ready for noiselessly 
stepping into the shoes of Mr. Barclay—the failure of 
whose house, it was presumed, would compel a vacation 
of his seat for Sunderland. But Mr. Barclay is as far 
as ever he was from being a bankrupt, and hasn't the 
least notion of the Chiltern Hundreds; while Colonel 
Reid, on whose seat for Windsor Hawes is also said to 
have set his longing eyes, cannot be prevailed upon to 
accept an appointment at Nova Zembla or Sierra Leone, 
or even to accompany Mr. Rajah Brooke to his new 
paradise of Sarawak, where primitive simplicity and 
rattlesnakes are reported to offer peculiar attractions to 
the philosopher who is disposed to enjoy them.—Cor- 
respondent of the Liverpool Albion. 


CoLonrIAL-oFFICcE.—James Stephen, Esq., one of the 
Under-Secretaries of State for the Colonies, is about to 
retire from the duties of that office, which he has dis- 
charged for so many years with unsurpassed zeal and 
ability. Mr. Stephen is entitled, by length of services, 
to his retiring pension, and fully merits, in addition, all 
the honours that can be duly conferred upon him.— 
Observer.—[Mr. Stephen was on Saturday sworn in a 
member of the Privy Council.] 


Lorp J. RusszLT's Exprctep Visit to GTLASOOW.— 
A-communication has been received from Lord John 
Russell, expressing his extreme regret that the state of 
public business makes it impossible for him to visit 
Glasgow in the course of the ensuing month, with due 
regard to his official duties. — Glasgow Saturday's Post. 


UseruL INprovemMeNts IN Posgacg Stamps.—The 
Post-office stamps having to be detached, either by 
cutting or tearing them from each other, great incon- 
venience is felt, particularly by those of extensive cor- 
respondence. To provide a remedy for the inconve- 
nience thus experienced, a plan has been invented, by 
the aid of a machine, by which more than double the 
number of stamp sheets that is now annually required 
may be so minutely indented in the direction of the 
white lines, as to allow the stamp to be instantly de- 
tached from the sheet without the operation of cuttin 
—perfect, too, in every tespeet. The contrivance wil 
also enable purchasers to fold a sheet of stamps, or any 
less quantity, with unerring regularity, and in one- 
tenth of the time that is at present consumed in the 
operation.—Herapath's Journal, 


Post-orrick REOULATIONSs.— The following new regu- 
lations are about to come into operation at the Post- 
office. On and after the 10th of November next letters 
exceeding 40z. in weight must be prepaid in money or 
in stamps. With this restriction any weight may be 
sent by post, but the packet must not exceed two feet 


the church of the poor? are not its clergy the autho- 
rized “instructional missionaries ” appointed—or sup- 
posed to be appointed—for this express purpose? For 
what purpose has so large an amount of national pro- 
perty been set apart for them, but for this? And, 
taking experience as our guide, looking back at the 
conduct of the Church during the centuries of her 
existence, are we right in concluding, that the evil 
will be cured by the appointment of another army of 
State missionaries? If not, as every unprejudiced 
man will allow, how are we to provide a remedy? 
By allowing free scope to voluntary agency—by 
taking out of the way those obstructions, of which 


“THE LITERATURE OF THE LOWER 
ORDERS.” 

A GooD deal of interest is being excited by the 
publication of a series of papers in the Daily News, 
descriptive of“ The Literature of the Lower Orders.” 
The working classes of this country are not, it seems, 
after all, so universally uneducated as it has lately 
been the fashion to assert. The journal which has 
been foremost in deploring their ignorance, now dis- 
covers that “they have a literature of their own,” 
which, moreover, obtains a prodigious and unexam- 
pled circulation. Of the character of these publica- 
tions the above-mentioned writer gives a truthful and 


in length, and nothing should be posted which will 
not bear the crush of the bags. 


SuccessFuL Resutt or run Hupson’s Bay Company's 
Axctic Expepirion.—It is known that in July 1846 the 
Hudson's Bay Company despatched an expedition of 13 
persons from Fort Churchill in Hudson's Bay, under 
the command of Dr. John Rae, for the purpose of 
surveying the unexplored portion of ihe Arctic Coast at 
the north-eastern angle of the American continent. This 
expedition has now returned after having traced the 
coast all the way from the Lord Mayor’s Bay of Sir 
John Ross to within a few miles of the Straits of the 
Fury and the Hecla—thus proving Sir John Ross to 
have been correct in stating Boothia Felix to be a 
peninsula. ’ 
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graphic delineation. The following is a description 
of one class of these issues of the people's press :— 


„As our first illustrations, we shall take the various 
weekly publications of Mr. Lloyd, of Salisbury-square. This 
publisher issues, we believe, more than a dozen Serials 
weekly—at a uniform rate of one penny each. Of all these, 
enormous numbers are sold. The greater portion of them 
consists of tales and romances, turning upon scenes of rob- 
bery and seduction, both of which are delineated with an 
infinite amount of particular details of an exciting and most 
unhealthy nature. The robber or the pirate is always made 
a hero—daring, impassioned, with resolute will, loose cha- 
racter, cruel, and yet chivalric after a rude fashion, These 
are the elements of an idol in this school of romance. The 
betrayed and culpable heroine is a martyr, the vr agen, 
anatomy of whose mind is often attempted to be given, an 
in whose history and adventures the sympathies of the un- 
tutored, and especially female, reader are feverishly en- 
grossed. All the incidents of the story are in keeping with 
the characters of the chief personages. Contact with such 
a literature is inevitable corruption. Nothing can prevent 
it. The readers of such works are of the lowest order of 
intellect and education; the more perilous it therefore 
becomes to them. We have good reason, too, for believ- 


the Establishment is the chief, which prevent the 
philanthropic and religious section of the community 
from feeling their responsibility, and from putting 
forth every exertion to implant purer and better 
principles in the minds of the masses. 

The advocates of State education may learn one 
or two wholesome lessons from these deplorable facts. 
They may discover that their grand panacea for crime 
and immorality is not likely to prove so potent as 
they had imagined—that it is of more importance to 
look at the ultimate than at the immediate result. 
In this instance, the seeds of immorality, and of all 
that is sensual and debasing, are being sown broad- 
cast in the hearts of the more educated of the work- 
ing-class. We would not argue from this that 
education is an evil, but we can fairly deduce 
from it that the education, routine and me- 
chanical as it must be, which is supplied by State 
agency, will do little of itself to make man 
what he ought to be. We find that in France 
and in Prussia, where State education has long been 


StoppaGE or Rartway Worxs.—By the supension of 
railway works, consequent on the depression in the 
money market, it is believed that nearly 10,000 railway 
navigators will be put out of employment within the 
next ten days, within a distance of ten miles round 
Manchester. 


ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND or Mr. R. W. Emenson.—This 
gentleman arrived in Liverpool on Friday evening last, 
having sailed from Boston on the 5th of October, in the 
Washington Irving, which made a remarkably rapid 
voyage of seventeen days. Mr. Emerson reached Man- 
chester on Monday morning, and proceeded immediately 
to London, where he will remain during the present 
week. We are glad to announce that two courses of 
lectures will be delivered by Mr. Emerson in Man- 
chester—one at the Athenzum, and the other at the 
Mechanics’ Institution. 


Dr. Cooke Taytor.—This gentleman, who is now 
in this city, has been appointed to the office of Statis- 
tician in connexion with the public departments.— 
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: THE MONETARY CRISIS. 


Two more private banks failed on Thursday—the 
Salisbury, and the Shaftesbury and Hindon. They 
were both conducted by Messrs. Brodie, of Salisbury, 
who are also engaged in business as publishers. The 
Salisbury bank was established in 1811; its fixed issue 
was £23,335, and the amount of deposits held £70,000. 
The other bank was a similar affair, the issue being 
£9,831. It is believed that the private fortunes of the 
partners are more than sufficient to cover the liabilities. 


The London house of Messrs. J. P. Howard and Co., 
Colonial brokers, stopped payment on Wednesday. The 
liabilities of the firm are stated at £75,000 —£56,000 
upon acceptances ; the assets, in the shape of produce, 
£100,000. This suspension is a result of the late stop- 
page of the Messrs. Lyall’s house. ; 

Mr. Robert Gardner, a merchant, cotton-spinner, and 
manufacturer, of Manchester, suspended payment on 
Wednesday. Inthe circular issued to his creditors, Mr. 
Gardner says :— 

Under the severe pressure of the times, I am most re- 
luctantly compelled to inform you, that temporarily I am 
unable to meet my engagements: but I have to assure you 
that after my debts are paid in full shall possess a very 
ample property. Permit me, therefore, to ask your indul- 
gence till my resources are available, which will be in a 
comparatively short time; and in the meantime, I will pre- 

are for your inspection and satisfaction a statement re- 
ative to all my engagements and property, and such state- 
ment shall be soon laid before you. 
Mr. Gardner’s assets are estimated at £400,000; his 
liabilities are not stated. He is the proprietor of two 


mills. 

The firm of Messrs. R. and J. Farbridge, merchants, 
have also stopped payment in consequence of the failure 
of remittances, 

Several failures are announced in Leghorn and 
Genoa, ‘‘ At Leghorn,” says the Times, four houses 
have stopped ; the parties being Morpurgo and Tedeschi, 
J. L. Valentin, D. Guttiers Pegra, and L. Arbib and 
Co.; the liabilities of the two former being rather con- 
siderable. At Genoa, G. Calcagno, a money-chanyer, 
is said to have absconded, and several parties are suf- 
ferers by him. The house of E. Alessio and Co., in the 
grain trade, has stopped. Its concerns are extensive, 
and a composition has been made of 35 per cent. Fra- 
telli Barabino have resolved to wind up. At Trieste 
it is said, some loss will be sustained by the failure of 
Ventura, of Venice, but that it will fall upon parties who 
are able to bear it. Ventura, it is believed, will pay in 
full, or very near it.“ 

Letters from St. Petersburg mention the failure of 
the house of C, Rivaz and Co., French merchants; 
whose liabilities are put down at £200,000. 

The failure of Messrs. Joseph Vanzeller and Sons, of 
Lisbon, is also announced, as well as that of Messrs. 
Cockburn, Greig, and Co., at Oporto. 

Further meetings have been held under the“ estates”’ 
of the recently-fallen houses. 

The accountant’s report of the affairs of Messrs. 
Gower, Nephews, and Co., exhibited a deplorgble ex- 
ample of mercantile mismanagement. While the debts 
are £450,832, the present valuation of credits is only 
£112,831. The statement shows assets sufficient only 
for a probable dividend of 68. in the pound. The Mau- 
ritius has been the sink in which the capital of the 
house has been swallowed up. The cash advances 
direct to Messrs. Henry Barlow and Co. amount to 
£246,456. There are securities for these advances on 
certain estates, but they are not calculated to realize any 
considerable amount. The estate is to be wound up 
under inspection. 

It is understood that remittances to the extent of 
about £21,000, nearly the whole of which were good, 
were received by the overland mail on account of 
Messrs. Lyall, Brothers, and Co., which will be avail- 
able for the creditors under their estate. 

Direct letters received from St. Petersburg, dated the 
15th of October, describe business as very dull in that 
city, owing chiefly to the discredit caused by the fail- 
ures in England. Letters received in Hamburgh state 
that“ the Emperor of Russia had given orders to the 
Bank to assist every merchant that might be able to 

rove his solvency by his books amongst others, the 

ouse of Thomas, Son, and Lefevre.“ In consequence 
of this, it was generally anticipated that the London 
correspondents of that firm would forthwith resume 
business. 

Advices from Brussels, referring to the failures, six in 
number, which took place recently at Ghent, speak of 
improved prospects, owing to the Government having 
interfered to promote freer discounts on the part of the 
banks. Two or three of the suspended firms were ex- 
pected to resume, one of them, P. Vincent, having 
already taken that step. 


Errects oF THE ReLier Mrasure.—Paltering, and 
clogged with an absurd condition as the suspension of 
the Bank Act of 1844 is held to be, it has nevertheless 
exercised a wholesome influence both in town and 
country. Communications from all parts attest the fact 
of returning credit and confidence. Banks let out more 
freely their before accumulated but hoarded reserves, 
and the pressure on the Bank of England, upon which 
the burden of supplying discounts and accommodation 
was almost individually cast, will be mitigated pro 
tanto. Daily News. 

The creditors of Messrs. Morley are promised 11s. in 
the pound, payable at three, six, and nine months, Of 
this estate there are nearly 400 creditors. 

Gold has arrived in some quantities from the Con- 
tinent for the Bank at England. There was £140,000 
on Monday, and £100,000 on ‘Tuesday, chietly from 
Russia. From Rotterdam, £28,000; from Hamburgh, 


£60,000. On Monday £15,000 in gold was received 
from Rotterdam. 


Considerable surprise has been felt by some. persons 
that the Bank should, forty-eight hours atter its 
announcement to lend money on stock at 8 per cent., 
have borrowed on the same security at 73. This ap- 
pears at first sight contradictory, and however advan- 


Tue Money Market, Frrpay.—Prices fell during 
yesterday and this morning, until consols for account 
had reached 814, the lowest quotation of the week: 
a slight reaction to 811 then occurred; but the price 
has again given way, and the last quotation was 81}. 
The heaviness of the market to-day has been greatly 
increased by the knowledge of Parliament being sum- 
moned to meet for despatch of business on the 18th of 
November. It is now currently reported that an im- 
mediate funding of Exchequer Bills will take place, and 
that the Government have determined upon another 
loan to relieve the distress in Ireland. Exchequer 
bills have not been much affected; the lowest discount 
of the week was 37s., and the last quotation of to-day 
is 22s. We have already stated that the general belief 
that the Government communication was but the pre- 
cursor of an order jh Council for the suspension of 
cash payments: affd as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was known to have been in communication 
with Sir Robert Peel, it was further believed that Sir 
Robert had been the adviser of the Ministry in the 
present juncture. The proceedings of the Bank have 
given quite a different complexion to the matter. It 
is now understood that Sir Robert Peel has declined to 
advise; and that the Bank Directors have determined to 
limit their advances so as to avoid any infraction of the 
law, and consequently to render Parliamentary indemnity 
unnecessary. — Spectator. 


THE AccouNTs or THE BANK OF ENGLAND FOR THE 
WEEK ending the 23rd instant, exhibit, as compared 
with those of the previous week, an increase in the. fol - 
lowing items — actual circulation, £958,690; rest, 
£18,903; seven-day and other bills, £43,494; other se- 
curities, £503,802. A decrease is observable in the 
following—notes issued, £124,155; bullion, £118,009; 
public deposits, £73,049; other deposits, £94,075; 
Government securities, £189,170; notes unissued, 
£1,082,845. The only notable circumstance is the de- 
crease in the amount of unissued notes; and here, we 
fancy, will be found the cause of the Ministerial pro- 
ceedings of last week. The decrease in the Government 
securities and deposits can be accounted for, the former 
by the loans of stock made to houses requiring assist- 
ance, as noticed in our last, and the latter by payments 
on account of the public service. The trifling decline 
of bullion may be referred to the home demand occa- 
sioned by the failure of country banks. 


A meeting of parties interested in the Royal Bank of 
Liverpool took place on Saturday. It is stated in the 
report presented that the reason assigned for the sus- 
pension of the bank is a fatal error, committed by the 
acting director (Sir Tho Branckner), with respect to 
the account of Messrs. Barton, Irlam, and Higginson, 
who, it is reported, owe thé bank over £500,000. The 
committee, in the report ailuded to, recommended a 
call of £100 per share to be forthwith made, in order 
that the claims of the depositors might be paid with as 
little inconvenience to them as possible. From a 
synopsis of the accounts laid before the meeting, it ap- 
peared that the total assets of the bank amount to 
£1,855,754 4s. 10d.; the total liabilities, £995,279 3s. 2d.; 
total estimated loss, £111,136 8s. 8d.; and assuming 
these several items to be correct, leaving a balance of 
capital of £749,338 133 A resolution calling on the 
directors to wind up the affairs of the bank was pro- 
posed; but after a rather stormy debate, it was carried 
by nine to one that a committee of seven shareholders 
should make further inquiries, and determine as to the 
expediency of resuscitating the bank or liquidating its 
liabilities, and report thereupon to another meeting, to 
be held on Saturday, Nov. 6. We doubt if the exposure 
of any similar disaster has ever brought to light facts 
which reflect so much discredit as attaches to the direc- 
tors of this unfortunate concern. Sir Thomas Branckner, 
acting manager, in the absence of Mr. Chaffers, assumed 
almost the entire control of the bank’s affairs, with but 
little reference to the opinions of his colleagues—a re- 
serve which speaks badly for their sense of what should 
be considered a responsible charge. 


Money Market, Monpay Eventne.—The advices 
generally from the country this morning were of so 
much more quiet, if not cheerful, a complexion, as, 
with the absence of any sinister event here, or even of 
reports of any accredited character, to have contributed 
to the greater steadiness of public securities. From 314 
money price, and 814 time price, Consols advanced after 
some fluctuations to 82 for money, and 82: for time. 
These were the highest rates realised during the regular 
business hours. They left off, however, not so goocy at 
813 to ; for money, and 813 to 2 for account. Later 
in the day, after the close of the house, Consols again 
recovered, and were done for account at 824. 

The suspension of Messrs. Coates and Co., American 
merchants, of Bread-street, Cheapside, with branches 
in Nottingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, was an- 
nounced on Monday afternoon. For the last 15 years 
the firm have been extensive buyers of manufactured 
goods for the American market, and disappointment in 
the receipt of remittances is stated to be the cause of 
the stoppage. The liabilities of the house amount to 
about £100,000. 


LIVERPOOL, SaTuRDAY Evenina.—The second week 
of the extreme financial crisis in Liverpooi is now 
closed; and, fortunately, the curtain falls under cir- 
cumstances more cheerful than those which attended 
the termination of last week. Good paper is, at least, 
received by the banks, though at heavy rates; and rail- 
way property is considerably enhanced in value. At 
Manchester, however, ruin has fallen upon several mer- 
cantile establishments. Among the houses announced 
are the following :—Messrs. Rodgett and Brierly, spin- 
ners, of Blackburn, with liabilities estimated at £70,000; 
Messrs. Swainsom and Birchwood, with ample assets; 
J. Barton and Co., silk-dealers, £25,000 being the debt, 
according to report; W. Hartwright, twist, silk, and 
cloth agent; Inglish, manufacturer; J. Barton and Co., 
the assets being estimated at one-fourth of the entire 
liabilities of £20,000, and J. Gillow, manufacturer, of 
Preston, the latter having been involved in the suspen- 
sion of Barclay and Co., in the City. The total liabili- 
ties, however, do not, it would appear, extend to auy 


tageous the res may be to the Bank, is not very large amount. From Glasgow, we have accounts 
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ted to maintain a revival of confidence | of two suspensions of mercantile houses in that city; 
} 


essrs, Pearson, Wilson, and Co., foreign merchants, 


being the first,—and Kilgour and Leith, a shipping and 
West India firm, the second. 

LiverPooL, Monpay. — There was a much better 
feeling on ’Change to-day, and the general opinion is 
that confidence is gradually returning. It is thought 
here that the Royal Bank will not be able to resume; it 
is the interest of the shareholders to reopen, but it is 
very doubtful if the £100 a share can be paid by seve- 
ral of them. Barton, Irlam and Higginson, in their 
statement, show 19s. in the pound, but it is believed the 
estate will not realize nearly so much. 

Messrs. Cowan and Co., of Glasgow, commission 
agents, have suspended payment. Their liabilities are 
set down at £23,000. 

The circulation returns for the last month exhibit one 
extraordinary result. During that period the total 
issues of all the banks had increased upwards of 
£952,000, while, as compared with the corresponding 
period of lust year, the decrease is nearly five millions 
and a half sterling. The mere amount which circulation 
is shown to have diminished by the returns is, however, 
a very imperfect indication of what has really been the 
actual contraction of the currency, as no small portion 
of the notes represented as being in circulation are, in 
fact, locked up in the bankers’ safes, in case of an 
emergency. 


HOW IS THE SANATORY COMMISSION 
GETTING ON?—APPROACH OF THE 
CHOLERA, 

(From the Spectator.) 


The cholera is approaching with slow but steady 
march from the East; it will probably arrive in the 
winter; and it will still find us unprepared to meet it. 
Our cities are themselves depositories of disease; they 
contain the raw material of epidemics, miasma, and 
await the pleasure of the wind to give that foul air its 
specific virus. 

„All the diseases of the zymotie class,’’ says the Quar- 
terly Report of the Registrar-General, just issued, such 
as .small-pox, measles, scarletina, typhus, influenza, and 
cholera—have the remarkable property of becoming epi- 
demic. After certain intervals of time, in which they are 
fatal to a smaller or greater number of persons in different 
places and seasons, great multitudes are suddenly attacked 
and destroyed ina given locality; the disease in this intense 
form involves the neighbouring population, spreads around 
whole regions, and sometimes travels over the tracks of hu- 
man intercourse through the world. Little is known of the 
immediate chemical or vital causes of epidemics; but in 
given circumstances, where many are immersed in an atmo- 
sphere of decaying organic matter, some zymotic disease is 
invariably produced: where there is starvation, it is most 
frequently typhus; cold, influenza; heat, it is cholera, 
yellow fever, plague. At the mouth of the Ganges, of the 
Nile, of the Niger—in London, particularly up to the seven- 
teenth century—in camps, in barracks, in ships, in prisons 
formerly—in Ireland, in Liverpool, in all our towns now— 
the circumstances in which zymotic diseases become epi- 
demic may be witnessed. Influenza appears gene- 
rally to become first epidemic in Russia; cholera in India.”’ 

The typhoids we have with us always, ready to be- 
come epidemic on the occasion of any depressing in- 
fluence— bad weather, failure of employment, poverty, 
failure of food. 

We are not only unprepared to meet the coming 
enemy, but in every great centre of disease we see an 
unusually bad state of health. The mortality through- 
out the country has diminished since it reached its 
maximum in the March quarter of 1847 (56,000) ; but 
in the great towns it is very bad indeed. In London,“ 
says the Registrar-General, ‘‘ there has been no sign of 
improvement: 10,987, 12,601, and 13,187 deaths, were 
registered in the September quarters of 1845, 1846, and 
1847 :’’ the zymotic class of disease advanced in those 
periods from 2,409 in the September quarter of 1840, to 
3,234 in that quarter of 1846, and 5,061 in the present 
quarter. Epidemie fever has been more fatal in Man- 
chester than in London; Birmingham and other large 
towns to the North have suffered; and Liverpool, ill- 
built, open to the Irish irruption, has been all but deci- 
mated: at the last census its population was 223,054; 
in the September quarter of 1847 the deaths were 5,669 
—the total of deaths in the three quarters being 13,546. 
From Scotland there are no such accurate returns as 
those under our Registration Act; but we know how 
Glasgow has been visited, we know how it is the settled 
abode of fever; and from Edinburgh we have grievous 
complaints. Dublin is the capital of Ireland and its 
fever. 

What steps have we taken to arrest the coming cho- 
lera—to make a clear deck for meeting it? None. 
London is in as bad a state as ever it was since sanatory 
reformers began the arduous task of attempting to 
cleanse it. This week we have more complaints of that 
„ Enon chapel” whose foundation is a mass of rotten 
human flesh; and on Monday night there is to be a 
ball in the chapel at sixpence a head! ‘These old and 
overloaded grave-yard nuisances have been known for 
years; but they are kept up, and the mortality~tables 
show the results. The Registrar-General, in his cur- 
rent report, denounces the bad construction of Liver- 
pool— 

Liverpool, created in haste by commerce, by men too in- 
tent on immediate gain—reared without any very tender re- 
gard for flesh or blood, and flourishing while her working 
population was rotting in cellars—has been severely taught 
the lesson, that a part of the population, whether in cellars 
or on distant shores, cannot suffer without involving the 
whole community in calamity. 

The fever is not contined to the squalid parts of the 
town, nor to the lazarettos on the Mersey, but is“ get- 
ting more prevalent among the upper classes.“ | 

Kdinburgh—the “own romantic town“ of Walter 
Scott, and proud to exhibit the poet's most splendid 
monument—is in a vile condition, The arrangements 
for drainage are miserably imperfect, or in some parts 
altogether wanting. Romantic Edinburgh, so beautiful 
to the outside view, is full of rottenness within. The 
city contains some seventy-eight “ killing-booths, used 
by butchers, besides large clusters of slaughter-houses,”’ 
with many other killing-places, irrespectively of the 
practice among butchers of killing smaller stock in their 
back-shops, or cellars. ‘The city is dotted with knack- 
ers’ yards, places for the manufacture of manure, ill- 
kept tanners’ yards, &c. Large piggeries exist in many 
parts: pigs, often fed upon soup made of carrion, are 
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kept in the lower portion of private dwellings. It 
may sound strange in the ears of denizens of the New 
Town to be informed, that between St. Stephen's 
Church and the New Academy is a favourite spot for 
the rearing of pigs.“ And the abominable practice 
which has made infamous the Edinburgh ery of 
‘‘Gardez l'eau!“ still braves feeble attempts at re- 
pression, surviving in those back courts and streets 
where it is peculiarly noxious. The law provides no 
efficient power to cope with these nuisances. * 

We need not look out for special evidence as to the 
state of Dublin in these respects—it is the capital of 
Treland. 

What has been done A commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate and inquire—in the metropolis! 
As if the metropolis were the only part in danger. 
Besides, the commission includes men who have been 
investigating and inquiring, and who have plans ready 
prepared. It is not inquiry that we now need, but 
action. The time to spare between this formidable 
report by the Registrar-General and the actual arrival 
of the deadly visitant will probably be brief; we cannot 
make quite ready to meet it—we cannot, in a season, 
reconstruct streets and drains with a view to prevent 
the plagues of the nineteenth century: but we might 
do much in the way of mere regulation. Mr. Herepath 
suggests one course for cholera, founded on a principle 
which our correspondent Mr. Sheward calls in question : 
the public wants some settled autnoritative guide. But 
beyond that, it is desirable to make our abodes as clean 
and clear of disease as possible—the cholera will be 
quite enough of itself. Now we have no wish to waste 
words in reproaches about the past, provoking as it is 
to see the Government of this great country unable to 
cope with the notorious nuisances of the basest and 
squalidest kind—the rulers of the British empire slink- 
ing away before knarkers and low lodging-house 
keepers: but our want of earlier preparation should 
at least’ be in part expiated by the utmost exertion 
to do what can be done now. Some of us must die of 
this coming cholera, but do not let our officials leave 
the public unprepared for another. The least they can 
do is to clear the path of the Sanatory Commissioners, 
and fill their hands with power sufficient for the 
occasion. 


GLEN Titt Ospstruction.—A public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Perth was held in the City-hall, on 
Tuesday evening, the Lord Provost in the chair, to take 
into consideration the recent attempt of the Duke of 
Atholl to stop the road through Glen Tilt, and to adopt 
measures for the protection ot the rights of the public. 
The meeting was very numerously and respectably at- 
tended. There could not be fewer in the hall than from 
1,600 to 2,000 individuals. On the large platform, 
which was crowded, there were the Lord Provost and 
magistrates, nearly all members of council, the deacons 
of the various incorporations, the members of the police 
and water commissions, besides a large number of pri- 
vate gentlemen unconnected with any of the public 
bodies. Resolutions were passed expressive of the 
right of the public to a passage through Glen Tilt; 
calling upon the meeting to afford every possible pecu- 
niary aid to the Edinburgh Society; and that a sub- 
scription should be immediately set on foot for raising 
the necessary funds, to carry out which a committee 
was appointed. The speakers strongly adverted to the 
necessity of assisting the association in Edinburgh for 
preserving the public right of roadway in Scotland.— 
Witness. 

SurciDE IN Sr. PAur's CarnEDRAL.— An extraordinary 
suicide has been committed in St. Paul's Cathedral. At 
noon on Thursday, a gentleman, apparently between 
fifty and sixty, paid for admission to the Whispering 
Gallery; and he was observed to walk round it for a 
full hour. About one o' clock, when only two ladies 
were in the gallery besides himself, he went to the 
North-east side, opposite the entrance-door; two 
masons at work beneath saw him climb over the rail, 
and in a moment drop from it: he turned over once in 
his descent, and fell just within some iron railings. Of 
course he was killed on the spot: his head was much 
shattered. It was afterwards ascertained that the 
deceased was Mr. William Davison, a solicitor of 
Bloomsbury-square : his mind had been affected for 
some time past. 

THe BirnMINGHAM Muvurper.—Ann Wilkes, the 
woman who murdered her four children at Birming- 
ham, died on Thursday morning, in the Queen’s 
Hospital. Before her death, she made a full confession, 
and stated that her children died without a struggle. 

THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION IN THE CiTy.—At the 
Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, John Oven- 
stone, upholsterer, was tried for shooting Mr. George 
Crawley. The circumstances of this case were detailed 
before; and the evidence for the prosecution was con- 
clusive. The accused, who had of late years suffered 
many pecuniary losses, had been assignec to 17 2 
and had thus become liable for wines supplied by Mr 
Crawley; Ovenstone not having discharged the claim, 
Mr. Crawley proceeded against him, put an execution 
into his house, and sold his goods. While agitated by 
this distressing state of things, Ovenstone went to the 
wine - merchant's office in Mark-lane, obtained an inter- 
view, and fired a pistol at him, the bullet lodging in Mr. 

Crawley’s head. The prisoner also fired a pistol at his 
own head, wounding himself. Mr. Crawley's wound 
was for some time considered to be dangerous. ‘The 
defence consisted in an attempt to prove that the man 
was insane when he committed the assault. Many 
witnesses spoke to his kind and humane character 
generally, and to the depression of mind which had re- 
sulted trom his misfortunes; he had acted on several 
occasions as if deranged; and his sister had thought of 
Dr. Conolly, Dr. Wins- 
ow, and Mr, Streeter, a surgeon, who had heard the 
evidence and had examined the prisoner in Newgate, 
gave it as their opinion that he was not in a sane state 
of mind when he assailed Mr. Crawley. After deliberat- 
ing for half an hour, the Jury returned a verdict of 
acquittal, on the ground of insanity. 


*See a remarkable pamphlet published by Messrs. Adam and 
Charles Black, and Messrs. Blackwood and Sons—* Nuisances in 
Edinburgh, with Suggestions for the Removal thereof: addressed to 
the General Commissioners of Police, By Alexander Murray, In- 
spector of Lighting and Cleaning.“ 


COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On Friday the Cabinet of the 29th of October com- 
pleted the seventh year of its existence, and the occa- 
sion is naturally seized upon by the journals to pass in 
review the principal acts of the Cabinet during that 
period. Of the original Cabinet, as formed on the 29th 
of October, 1840, only three members remain—M. Gui- 
zot, now the Prime Minister; M. Duchatel, the Minister 
of the Interior; and M. Cunin Gridaine, the Minister 
of Commerce. The whole of the members of the Cabi- 
net dined with the King at St. Cloud, in honour of the 
day. 

The editor of the National has appeared before the 
juge d’instruction, and been informed that the seizure 
of that journal of the 21st took place on account of one 
of its articles containing the offences, first, of having 
caused the blame incurred by the acts of the Govern- 
ment to ascend to the King; second, of having attacked 
the form of government established by the charter of 
1830; third, of having been offensive to the royal per- 
son; fourth, of having adhered to another form of 
government than that which is established. 

New reform banquets are announced in the papers, 
but the Government is preparing for any more danger- 
ous demonstration of public opinion. The two new 
forts of Cunonville, commanding the valley of the 
Marne, to theright and left of St. Maur (close to Paris), 
are nearly completed. Moreover, the fort of Genne- 
villiers, whose fire will cross those of Mont Valerien 
and La Briche, will be constructed in 1848, and cost 
about 5,000,000f. When these shall be completed, the 
Government may be said to have the power of hermeti- 
cally sealing up its good city of Paris. 

SPAIN. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE QuEEN MotHer.—Christina has 
not lost time in indemnifying herself completely for 
whatever disbursements she may have made on the late 
occasion. She has been allowed to change her annual 
pension of three millions of reals for a capital of 180, 
millions of ‘Three per Cent. Stock; in other words, to 
exchange a life annuity of three millions for a perma- 
nent annuity of 5,400,000 reals, so that she is a gainer 
of 2,400,000 reals per annum, besides the difference be- 
tween a life and a permanent annuity. The outcry 
raised against this baretaced shame has, however, com- 
pelled the Government to suspend the execution of 
the order. Senor Jose de la Bena y Aguayo, the Inten- 
dant of the Royal Household, has writien a letter to the 
Espanol, stating that only fifty millions of Three per 
Cent. Stock have entered the coffers of the royal house- 
hold ; that the Government still owes the remainder; 
and that these fifty millions are now lying untouched 
in the said coffers. Christina is by degrees regaining 
her former influence in the palace. 


ANOTHER MINISTERIAL MoveMENT has taken place 
at Madrid. ‘The advices we have received to the 25th 
ult., announce that General Narvaez has resigned the 

ortfolio of foreign affairs, and is succeeded by the 

uke of Sotomayor, former minister at London; and 
that the ministry of marine, held ad interim by General 
Cordova, Minister of War, is given to M. Beltrando de 
Lis. Narvaez still retains the presidency of the coun- 
cil, without a portfolio. The appointment of these two 
persons is understood to be the result of a private agree- 
ment between Narvaez and Maria Christina, as she in- 
sisted on having her own private interests represented 
in the Cabinet; and no one could be better selected for 
that object than Sotomayor, who is known to be her 
creature. 


GENERAL SERRANO, it appears, had not been permitted 
to take possession of the government of Grenada. A 
letter from Seville states that he had passed through 
that city, accompanied by an officer of his staff, and es- 
corted by a troop of cavalry, on his way to Cadiz, where 
he was to be embarked for the Canary Islands. 

Mirall, an opera singer, was a few days since arrested, 
and taken off to Valencia. He was in the habit of 
coming and singing in the apartments of the palace, but 
he was never there alone with their royal occupant. 
The stories which are circulated to sink the Queen's 
character are so ridiculously extravagant (not to treat 
the matter angrily), and the circulators have such an 
obvious political motive in these monstrous forgeries, 
that they overleap the purpose of the inventors, and 
are rejected by the most gaping gobemouche. 

A Barcelona letter of the 24th ult. announces the re- 
turn of General Concha to that city, atter a fruitless 
campaign against the Carlist bands in the mountain dis- 
tricts ot Catalonia. The Fomento states that the Cabe- 
cilla, Greno, one of Cabrera’s best officers, was operating 
in Lower Arragon, and that a body of 260 or 300 insur- 
gents had lately crossed over to the right bank of the 
Ebro, above Fay os, in order to join that chief. 

It was reported that Narvaez had written a very 
friendly letter to Espartero, offering him the embassy in 
London; the rough but astute soldier Minister wishing 
to disarm as many antagonist influences as possible. 


PORTUGAL, 

By accounts received from Lisbon to the 22nd ult., 
it appears that the municipal elections had taken place 
on the 15th, and that the Cartistas of Costa Cabral’s 
party had then carried them by an immense majority. 
A protest had been presented to the Government against 
illegalities committed to secure the formation of the 
present list of voters, 

There were rumours of a modification in the Ministry. 

So crippled was the Government for means, that it 
had contracted a loan, to be repaid in a month, through 
the Custom-house, at fifteen per cent. for the time. 

The Duke ot Palmella’s arrival, on his way with his 
family to Madeira, had caused much speculation and 
watchfulness among the Cartistas. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The following are the decisions taken by the Swiss 
Diet in the sitting of the 24th ult.:— Ist. To complete 
an efficient force of 50,000 men, to be put under the 
command of General Dufour. 2nd. That the troops to 
be raised by the several cantons shall be maintained at 
the common c.arge of the Conferation, being, in fact, 
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the funds necessary for the due maintenance of th® 
army and for the prosecution of the war. 4th. That 
the general-in-chief be authorized to augment the above 
force of 50,000 men, if he shall consider that circum- 
stances require an increase. 

Private letters from Berne, of the 27th ult., announce 
that since the Diet has issued a decree calling out 
50,000 troops, the greatest activity prevailed in the staff 
department, and the last orders for the levy of the entire 
effective force had been given. On the afternoon of the 
26th orders had not been issued for the troops under 
arms to march, but the greater number of the cantons 
had anticipated the orders of the Diet. Zurich, Argau, 
and Thurgovia, had placed their first contingent under 
arms. Vaud had levied fourteen battalions; Sole ure 
and Glaris each one battalion, and Berne will have, on 
the 28th of October, fifteen battalions under arms, 

The cantons of the Sonderbund on their side were 
not idle. Not only had they rendered several roads 
impracticable and placed mines under different ap- 
proaches, but they were daily increasing their army. 
They had raised redoubts and armed them With cannon, 
and they had occupied the fortress of St. Maurice in 
the Valais, which belongs to the Confederation, 
Schwytz had taken a menacing attitude with respect 
to St. Gall, and it had made an attempt to overthrow 
the Government of the latter canton, in which it failed. 
The federal representatives had all returned to Berne 
after their unsuccessful expedition. As regards the 
disposition of the people in the cantons of the Sonder- 
bund, the population of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwald, 
are firmly determined to make an obstinate resistance 
to the Diet as well as in the Upper Valais, as they be- 
lieve their religion and their hereditary liberty to be at 
stake, and there is no doubt but that they will defend 
themselves valiantly if attacked. In the canton of Uri 
the population has uttered the most furious threats 
against the federal representatives. The population of 
Zug, Lucerne, Friburg, and the Lower Valais, who use 
the French language, are less disposed to fight. In the 
last-mentioned canton the Commander-in-Chief was 
obliged to disband an entire battalion, and two other 
battalions proposed a toast to the Confederation. 

Letters from Berne, of the 28th ult., state that the 
deputies of the League (Sonderbund) has proposed to 
the Diet to dissolve their union, provided the Diet 
would guarantee to the cantons forming the League 
full religious and political liberty, and maintain the 
rights guaranteed to their religious institutions by the 
12th article of the Federal Pact, and that the Diet 
should be convoked for the 28th (ult.) To this pro- 
position the President replied, that to the assembling 
of the Diet he had no objection; but that the other 
articles of the proposition were inadmissible. The 
Deputies (of the Sonderbund) subsequently proposed 
to present other terms at a conference to be held on 
the evening of that day (28th.) | 

It was thought that the Deputies of the League 
were the more solicitous for an amicable arrangement 
of the matters in dispute from having learned that the 
Vorort had received a despatch from the Government 
of Zurich announcing that the Austrian Ambassador, 
on asking for his passports, had given an assurance 
that his Government would not interfere in any war 
that might arise between vhe parties. 

The Morning Chronicle announces that, advices have 
been received at the French capital from Berne, by 
extraordinary courier, up to the 29th ult., with the 
news that, in a secret sitting of the Diet, that body had 
definitively decided in favour of war, and that an attack 
on the Catholic cantons was to commence forthwith. 

The same journal also states that, the King of the 
French presided in person at the Cabinet Council, held on 
Wednesday, at St. Cloud. The question of an armed 
intervention in Switzerland was again discussed, and 
was, it was said, advocated by M. Duchatel and M. 
Guizot. The Minister of War did not share the 
opinion of his two colleagues on some essential points. 
At all events, the King is disposed to employ every 
possible means towards effecting a reconciliation, con- 
jointly with Austria, The French commercial cities in 
the vicinity of Switzerland, such as Lyons, Dijon, 
Valence, Grenoble, &c., complain of an interruption of 
their intercourse with that country. 


ITALY. 

Letters from Rome of the 20th announce the return of 
Cardinal Ferretti to that city. The population went out 
to meet him, and accompanied him to the Quirinal. A 
deputation presented an address, in the name of the 
population, to the Cardinal Secretary of State, praying 
him not again to absent himself from Rome, and to 
dismiss from the public administration certain indi- 
viduals who employ all their efforts to neutralize the 
good intentions of the Pope and his Minister. 

Count Bresson, the French ambassador at Naples, ar- 
rived at Rome on the 19th ult, Lord Minto was hourly 
ct 

The Pope has requested that the sums subscribed for 
the erection of monuments to him throughout his states 
shall be applied to the more useful purpose of erecting 
an asylum tor aged persons at Rome. 

Letters from Turin of the 25th ult. mention some 
popular disturbances, which ended in the arrest of some 
of the people. The agents of the police, assisted by the 
carbineers, interfered, and dispersed the people without 
serious consequences. ‘lhe brutality of the soldiers on 
this occasion had produced much irritation, and it was 
apprehended that disturbances would take place at the 
fair of Moncalieri, held in the neighbourhoo. of Turin, 
which was to commence on the 24th, ‘The King had 
been confined during several days by illness, and bled 
four times. He was, however, much better on the 26th. 
At Nice a similar manifestation of sympathy for the 
Pope was made in the evening of the 21st ult., and it 
was said that, on the following day, General de Maistre, 
Governor of the city, had resigned that post. At Genoa 
some agitation likewise prevailed on the 22nd, and to 
that circumstance was ascribed the sudden departure, 
on that day, of the Prince de Joinville, with the Titan 


steam- corvette and the Jena ship of the line, which had 


been lying in the bay since the 17th, 
The inhabitants of the little province of Lunigiana, 
which, under the Treaty of Vienna, is to be separated 


esteemed federal troops. 3rd. That the executive go- from Tuscany and annexed to Modena, are very averse ~ 
vernment be authorized to raise, by loan or otherwise, from the change. They had sent a deputation to the 
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Grand Duke, with a moving appeal, praying that he 
would negotiate for their retention under his govern- 
ment. The people appear resolved to oppose all at- 
tempts at 8 by the troops of * and 
Parma, and have already destroyed the bridges and 

arts of the roads, to prevent the arrival of artillery. 
The people of Leghorn have energetically petitioned in 
behalf of Lunigiana. A letter from Florence of the 
22nd says: — The cession of Pivizzano and Pontremoli 
continues to excite an increasing agitation at Leghorn, 
Pisa, and the mountains of the Pistolese. Armed 
volunteers, to the number of 2,000, are ready to lend a 
vigorous assistance to the threatened provinces. There 
has been an imposing meeting held in the mountains at 
Radda, at which M. Guitera Vozze, M. Fabrini, M. 
Léoni, and other influential orators, spoke with great 
effect, so that all present swore to die, if necessary, in 
defence of the provinces. The Tuscan Government, 
however, holds out a hope that it will be able to repur- 
chase Pontromoli and Fivizzano.” 

The Patria announces that the King of Piedmont had 
adhered to the commercial league into which Rome, 
Tuscany, and Lucca, had already entered. 

The Nouvelliste of Marseilles gives a letter from 
Naples, dated Oct. 21, in which the most deplorable 

icture of the condition of that country is given. The 
Deen of Longobucco, one of the chiefs of the Calabrian 
insurgents, had been taken, with nine of his com- 

anions. The King was reported to have ordered the 
Baron to be shot, and his companions put in irons. 
Jean André Romeo was then the only surviving chief, 
and where he was no one knew. The unfortunates 
who had been outlawed in Sicily by General Landi, and 
for whose assassination a reward of 300 ducats per head 
was offered by the Government, had escaped from the 
country, the people preferring to the rewards the risk 
of their own lives for aiding their escape. The insur- 
rection in Calabria was said to be virtually suppressed, 
the numbers of the royal troops being incomparably 
greater than any force the insurgents could muster 
against them. 

The atrocities reported to have been committed by the 
Neapolitan Government against the insurgents pro- 
duced so much irritation at Leghorn that the populace 
attacked the office of the Neapolitan consul, and tore 
down the royal arms of Naples from over the gate, and 
trampled them under foot. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Letters from Wellington describe the renewal of 
troubles with the natives. Early in June a swarm of 
them made a descent on Wanganui in broad daylight, 
plundering the unfortified houses in the town. A 
steady fire was kept up from the gun-boat and stock- 
ade, and 4,000 shots were interchanged during the day. 
At length, while engaged in disputing over some booty 
in Mr. Churton’s house, the two leaders of the raid, 
chiefs Maketu and Tutua, were shot at the same in- 
stant. The Maories then retired. 

Governor Grey was quickly on the spot, in the In- 
flexible, and landed a reinforcement of 180 men. Ad- 
ditional parties were sent from Wellington in the 
Calliope. With this force Governor Grey proceeded 
up the river in pursuit of the marauders. He had 
brought with him the great chief Te Whero-Whero, To- 
mate Waka, and John Hobbs. The native force num- 
bered about 700, ours being nearly as large. On the 
17th June no impression had been made on the enemy ; 
and although 10,000 rounds of cartridges were fired, not 
more than thirty Maories had been hit. The troops re- 
turned to Wanganui every evening, followed each time 
by the natives. The impunity of the Maories is ascribed 
to their great dexterity ; no sooner does one see the 
flash than he throws himself upon the ground, and thus 
eludes the ball. They are not so successful in hitting, 
from the habit they have of using over-charges of pow- 
der, Altogether the operations appear to have had an 

air of weakness. 

Governor Grey had consented to release Rauperaha 
under certain conditions of restraint. Tomate Waka 
and Te Whero-Whero are to become bail for him. He 
is to be taken to Auckland with Charley, one of his 
chiefs. ‘Te Whero-Whero isto detain him at Waikato 
until the country is quict, and on receiving an order 
from the Governor, will release him. There are various 

opinions upon this measure ; individually, I consider it 
a very bold stroke of policy in on, ye: Grey, and if it 
succeed (as from minute inquiry 1 believe it will), it 
will do more to quiet the country than five battles.“ 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE SociETY, on LEEWARD ISLANDs. 
—Mr. J. J. Freeman, one of the secretaries of the 
London Missionary Society, has forwarded to the 
Patriot an importent communication from the South 
Seas, containing an account of the actual declaration 
by the officers of the British and French Governments, 
of the independence of the Leeward Islands, Raitea, 
Huahine, Borabora, &c., made to the chiefs of those 
islands; those officers giving them, at the same time 
a flag recognizing their national independence. The 
account is extracted from a letter by a missionary at 
Corabora, dated May 17, 1847. 


Tue ANTI-SLAVERY CAusk IN Francz.—The French 
Society for the abolition of Slavery, has just issued a 
circular, the object of which is the formation, in the 
chief towns of the kingdom, of abolitionist committees, 
having for their end the association of the greatest 
number of citizens in efforts for the total ard im- 
mediate abolition of slavery. ‘‘ We insist,“ says this 
document, on total and immediate abolition, because 
the Society, after having maturely considered all the 
systems of emancipation, are convinced that the simul- 
taneous mode is of all modes the surest, the most 
regular, the most favourable to general interests, the 
only one without danger.” This principle having been 
adopted by the Society, all the French abolitionists 
are now agreed on the course to be pursued; and it 
will be embodied in the draft of a petition which the 
corresponding committee for the abolition of siavery 
intend forthwith to prepare for signature by the friends 
of this great cause. 5 

Erocn 1N THE History or HolLAxD.— The meeting 
of the States-General, at the Hague, is expected to 
form a remarkable epoch in the history of Holland. 
The King, although with much reserve, has signified 


- 


in his speech that the constitution of Holland shall be 
re-examined, without hindrance on the part of his 
cabinet, and that its unsound provisions shall be re- 
formed. By this promise he opens a door for re-con- 
sidering every grievance, and affords an opportunity 
to the friends of Holland to suggest important altera- 
tions in foreign and colonial policy. Indeed, the 
affairs of the colonies are so much mixed up with the 
financial doings in Europe, that they cannot be sepa- 
rated; and, if we are not misinformed, a desire to put 
the trade with the East upon a sounder footing is one 
motive which has induced the liberal party to press 
the revision of the constitution.— Daily News. 


At the sitting of the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies 
on the 18th, a motion for the total abolition of lotteries 
was unanimously adopted. 


Tue ConGress oF GERMAN JuRISTs recently assem- 
bled at Hamburgh have brought their deliberations to 
a close with the following resolution respecting the 
press:— The Assembly of German jurists declare 
that the German people, by virtue of the promises 
held out in the Act of Confederation, has a perfect 
right to the liberty of the press, and consider that the 
German people is fully capable of making use of that 
right. The members will do all in their power to 
put the German people in possession of the liberty 
of the press.“ 


Tue German RAILROADS.— By the opening of the 
railroad from Hanover to Hamm, through Minden, 
which took place on the 15th ult., the direct commu- 
nication between the east and west of Germany is com- 
pletely established. The German railroads, which now 
form one continuous line, extend in length to 1,001 
French leagues, and form five-eighths of the total 
extent of railroads now worked in Germany, the full 
extent of which is 1,595 leagues of France. 


Tue ChoLZRA.— The Universal Gazette of Prussia 
publishes the following letter of the 17th from St. 
Petersburg :—‘* The cholera makes fresh progress on 
the two directions which it is following in Russia. It 
has just broken out in the Governments of Simbirsk, 
Kazan, Nijni-Novogorod, Riasan, Poltowa, and Tam- 
boff. Thus far, it does not appear disposed to spread on 
the side of Podolia and Gallicia, and it even appears to 
have very little intensity in that neighbourhood. In 
that direction it has only shown itself on one point, at 
Ickaterinoslaf, where it traversed the Dnieper. With- 
out counting Georgia, Caucasus, and the country of the 
Cossocks of the Black Sea, it already reigns in sixteen 
governments. On the 30th ult., it broke out at Mos- 
cow.“ A letter of the 23rd from Kiel, in the duchy of 
Holstein, says: —“ In the village of Warnau, near to 
the town of Preetz, a peasant named Hingst, aged 
thirty years, was attacked the day before yesterday 
with Asiatic cholera, and died after thirty hours’ suf- 
fering. ‘The medical man who attended the deceased, 
Doctor Sandnecht, of Preetz, has published details of 
the progress of the malady of Hingst, in the weekly 
journal of that town, and in the Kiel Correspondent. 
This is the only case of cholera which up to the present 
time, as far as we know, has yet been observed in our 
country.—Galignani, 


IMMIGRATION FROM THE SouTtH SEA Istanps ro NEw 
South Wates.—By the Velocity,“ which arrived in 
Sidney on Tuesday last (says the Parramatta Messenger 
of Saturday, April 24), Mr. Benjamin Boyd has im- 
ported sixty-five young men from various ialands of the 
New Hebrides group; and a careful inquiry into the 
circumstances of their importation, and lengthy conver- 
sations with the men themselves, enable us to express 
our firm and sincere convictions of the success of this 
most important experiment. This must certainly be 
regarded as anew era in the pastoral history of New 
South Wales. Captain Kirsopp is of opinion that the 
men, by common firmness and kindness, may be in- 
duced to do a moderate quantity of work equally as well 
as any European, and at less than one-third the cost. 
Their ages vary from fourteen to twenty or twenty-five. 
He explained to them the nature of their agreement. 
On getting to sea he found several, not engaged, had 
hidden themselves in the cabin tops, and under the 
boat-covers ; nor can it be wondered at, when we con- 
sider that, for more than eight months out of the year, 
the inhabitants of the Coral Islands are in a state but 
little removed from starvation, the chiefs alone having 
a bare sufficiency of food—all the men of lower caste 
being frequently reduced to a single cocoa-nut amongst 
three or four for the day.“ Cannibalism and infanticide 
prevail to a fearful extent, which the captain attributes 
wholly to the want of food. One day before his arrival 
at one of the islands a feast had been held, at which 
sixteen enemies, killed three days before, had been de- 
voured. 


ELECrOnAL Lracuve.—A meeting was held on Friday 
evening, at Mr, Pearce’s Room, Tacket-street, Ipswich, 
convened by circular, to receive a deputation from the 
head quarters of the League. There was a most respect- 
able attendance, and several influential persons pre- 
sent. J. H. Tillett, Esq., and Joseph Colman, Esq., 
expounded the principles and objects of the League. 
Several questions were put and were satisfactorily 
answered, At the close of the meeting, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted, expressing the entire satis- 
faction and concurrence of the meeting with the objects 
of the League. A Committee was also appointed to 
carry out those objects, and will soon be in working 
order in this district. —Suffolk Chronicle. 


Rucby.—REMARKABLE Escare.—Considerable alarm 
was experienced by the officials at the railway station 
in consequence of a report that a gentleman had thrown 
himself out of one of the carriages attached to the Bir- 
mingham up mail, which arrives at this station at two 
a.m. Upon inquiring into the circumstances, it ap- 
peared that the party in question had been sleeping, 
after which he awoke under the impression that one of 
the passengers had insulted his wife; and the gentle- 
man became so excited that he threw open the door of 


escaped with the infliction of a few bruises, and arrived 
at the station shortly after the departure of the train.— 
Birmingham Journal. 
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the carriage, and precipitated himself on the line. He 
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IRELAND. 


Anticipating another scarcity of provisions, the Trea- 
sury have reappointed twenty-three of the 120 naval 
and military officers who served under the Relief Com. 
mission in Ireland last year, in superintending the dis- 
tribution of provisions, 


DEPUTATION FROM THE ROMAN Catuotic Bis Ros 10 
THE Lorp LI EUTENANT.— The presentation of a memo- 
rial on“ the state of the country“ by the Irish Catholic 
Prelates, has given the Lord- Lieutenant an opportunity 
of delivering another of those excellent exhortations 
which he has lately addressed with so much force and 
such entire impartiality to all classes that have placed 
themselves in communication with him. The memorial 
of the prelates was much more subdued and sensible in 
tone than has of late been usual in Irish documents, but 
still had too much of the old story about “ relying on 
her Majesty's Government for relief.“ Lord Clarendon, 
in the course of a very striking reply, declared that, 
while the Government would feel it a paramount duty 
to come forward to the relief of districts where the 
misery may be beyond the power of local exertion, it 
was his duty to say that there should be much greater 
efforts and much better conduct in Ireland, and that 
much less should be expected from England, especially 
when her trade and credit are disastrously low.“ His 
Excellency also expressed a hope that Parliament would 
adopt a measure placing the relations between landlord 
and tenant upon a footing more sound and satisfactory 
than at present - which may be regarded as an intima- 
tion that a measure for that purpose has been resolved 
upon by the Ministry. Jord Clarendon commented 
with severity on the conduct of many of the Irish 
landowners, who have contributed little or nothin 
towards the support of the poor, and have not availe 
themselves of the facilities afforded by the legislature 
for the improvement of their estates. ‘‘I am sure,” 
said his Excellency, ‘‘ your lordships will agree with 
me that the full amount of exertion which duty pre- 
scribes, has not yet been made here; and that without 
it, in justice to others, no general claim for assistance 
can be established.“ 


PROsPECTs OF THE WINTER.—The approaching month 
of November brings with it gloomy forebodings of 
another season of distress but little inferior in intensity 
to those of the past two years. ‘The accounts from the 
south and west are extremely unsatisfactory, and, if the 
alarm be not magnified, there is too much reason to 
believe that the precautions said to have been adopted 
by Government to check the horrors of a second famine 
have not been taken in vain, or without ample grounds 
to sustain such precautionary policy. The cry for 
labour comes from ali quarters, the people, as in parts 
of Tipperary, resolutely refusing the shelter of the 
workhouse, and demanding employment or out-door 
relief; while, as to rates, the difficulty of collecting 
them, at least by the ordinary powers of the law, is 
becoming every day more serious; added to which is 
the notorious fact, that the peasant must this year be 
supplied with a substitute for the potato as an article 
of food, the shortness of the crop this season and con- 
sequent high price putting it as effectually out of the 
reach of the lower classes as it had been by the visita- 
tion of the preceding year. The condition of the north 
riding of ‘Tipperary is thus sketched by the Nenagh 
Guardian :— 


One-fourth of the labouring population have no employ- 
ment, the gentry having no means, in fact, to give it to 
them—at least, on so large a scale as they did heretofore. 
Farmers are not giving employment, although necessary 
works require to be done on their farms, and reproductive 
labour could be made available if they exerted themselves, 
The pauper and the indolent and worthless tenant look for 
sustenance from the landlord, who is overwhelmed with 
taxation. 


The opposition to the collection of poor- rates is 
spreading through the midland counties. The follow- 
ing is from the Carlow Sentinel :— 


The opposition to the poor-rate in the electoral divisions 
of Arles and Shrule continue with unabated virulence; so 
much so, that the law is rendered inoperative by a move- 
ment at once general and systematic in its operations. 
Rescues continue to take place; magistrates grant informa- 
tions against the violators of the law, who either traverse 
in prox. or rely upon the sympathies of juries interested 
in the success of the movement; thus, unless the Govern- 
ment put forth its strength and crush this opposition by 
the strong arm of the Executive, the Poor-law will become 
a dead letter, the union will become embarrassed, and the 
poor of the defaulting electoral divisions left to their fate. 


Turning westward, the Sliyo Journal thus treats of 
the condition of the people in that locality :— 


We are approaching a rigorous, and, in all likelihood— 
as regards the unemployed multitude—one of the most 
critical seasons which has hitherto been encountered. ‘The 
great bulk of the population are totally destitute of sup- 
port, having no earthly means of supplying themselves 
with food, raiment or fuel. The poor-houses, ifable-bodied 
paupers were even inclined to seek refuge in those insti- 
tutions, could not contain one-tenth of the number of those 
able and willing to earn a livelihood for themselves and 
families, if work could be procured. 


Tun Maori anp Tue Rixo.—On Thursday last a 
magpie flew into the open window of a dressing-room 


at Skene-house, and ingeniously contrived to pick a 


ring, belonging to Lady Agnes Duff, from the upright 
stalk of a ring-stand, and fly off with it in his bill. 
Lady Agnes’ maid, who was alone in the room at the 
time, and witnessed the theft without being able to 
prevent it, was filled with consternation. The ring, she 
knew, was a valuable one—worth forty guineas—and 
she naturally feared that the story of the magpie would 
hardly be accepted as a satisfactory account of its dis- 
appearance. A workman, to whom she communicated 
the alarm, had seen the bird fly out, and observed that 
it first perched on the top of a rack of wood. By great 
good fortune they found, on going to the place, that the 
ring had been dropped, and was lying on the ground. 
This incident will remind our readers of the dramatic 
piece entitled, The Maid and the Magpie ;”’ but they 
must not therefore-imagine that our story is either fic- 
titious or coloured.— Aberdeen Herald, 


+ee 
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FREE TRADE WITH INDIA. 


A very numerous and highly respectable meeting 
was held on Tuesday evening, at the Eastern Institu- 
tion, Commercial-road, for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of adopting measures to further the 
accomplishment of that most desirable object, the es- 
tablishment of a perfectly unrestricted trade with India. 
At half-past six o' clock, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Francis Carnac Brown. | 
Mr. G. Tnoursox, M.P., who was received with 
loud cheers, said that the question which he was about 
to bring before them was one which for many years had 
occupied his attention, and which he was resolved to 
lose no opportunity of placing in a proper light before 
the public. The phrase free-trade with India might 
lead to the supposition that the object for which they 
had assembled had relation solely to the commercial 
connexion between England and India, but he con- 
templated another and a most interesting purpose, 
namely, the putting an end to slavery and the slave- 
trade. That was a great evil, and he was in a position 
to point out a perfect and effectual remedy, as well as 
an easy one [ hear,“ and cheers]. A single glance 
at the origin of the slave-trade would point out the 
remedy fer that evil. It originated in the desire on the 
part of the strongest to obtain by forced labour the 
products of the earth, both vegetable and mineral. The 
honourable member directed the attention of the meet- 
ing to the great importance of the cotton trade, and the 
jmmense amount of capital and labour employed in 


the manufacture of cotton in this country, and stated 


that there was no production, next to that which was 
the immediate food of man, in the regular supply of 
which this country was more interested than that of 
cotton [hear, hear]. We were constantly sending out 
immense sums to the United States for cotton, and we 
thus paid for the continuation of the guilt of slavery, 
for all the cotton was raised by slave labour, The 
production of cotton, as at present carried on, was a 
constant source of the crime of slavery, and we were 
every day, by the consumption of that cotton, affording 
an encouragement to it. England was now in a 
position to overthrow the blood-stained system of 
slavery, which was as much opposed to the en- 
lightened principles of political economy as to the ordi- 
nances of the Almighty. England possessed in the 
Indian empire a boundless means of supply, and 
could render herself thus, with advantage to her own 
subjects, quite independent of slave-grown cotton—of 
cotton grown in acountry which, while a slave breathed 
throughout it, he could not call a free country, still less 
a Christian country [cheers]. Were we obliged to be 
dependent on America for cotton? In a publication 
promulgated some years ago by the East India Com- 
pany, it was stated that cotton was an indigenous pro- 
ductien all through India, from the south to the Hima- 
laya mountains ; and that statement was made on the 
authority of the collectors of revenues in India. Yet 
with such advantages, India, now having her own 
manufactures annihilated, imports every year immense 
quantities of manufactured cotton—of cotton grown in 
America, Some time ago, when the Lancashire manu- 
facturers complained to the East India Company of the 
small supply of cotton from India, as well as its bad 
quality, the company sent out to America for ten 
cotton planters, and sent them to India to teach one 
hundred and fifty millions of people the cultivation of a 
plant which the natives of India had been in the habit 
of cultivating for three thousand years [laughter]. It 
reminded him of a practice which the same company 


had formerly they were in the habit of getting linseed- 


oil for painting the guns in the garrisons in India, and 
they obtained the linseed from Russia, had the oil ex- 
pressed in England, then sent by a long and expensive 
route from England to India, forgetting all the time 
that linseed was growing spontaneously, and in the 
greatest abundance, in India [laughter]. In fact, it 
appeared from recent reports published by the Kast 
India Company, that the natives of India, from their 
knowledge of the climate of India, and their natural 
quickness, were capable of producing cotton better 
and cheaper than the Americans [hear]. It was 
quite clear, then, that the want of a proper supply of 
cotton from our own Indian possessions, instead of 
America, did not arise from any deficiency in the soil, or 
any want of skill on the part of the natives [hear, hear]. 
It could be proved to demonstration that, since the com- 
mencement of the cotton manufactures in England, a 
steady supply of good cotton could be obtained from 
India at a moderate price—at the price of 24d. per lb. 
The truth was, that the ryots, the cotton-producers of 
India, would have been happy, even if deprived of halt 
their crops by the East India Company, to supply the 
cotton, if they had not been N e to such a number 
of oppressive demands by the East India Company as 
rendered it impossible for them to continue its cultiva- 
tion with any chance of a profitable result. It was a 
most desirable object to put an end to the system under 
which the natives of India suffered, and which pre- 
vented them from supplying us with cotton, instead of 
allowing us to depend on the United States alone for 
that necessary article [cheers]. He had, he believed, 
shown clearly the connexion of this subject with the 
Suppression of slavery, and he hoped that all who felt 
an interest in the cessation of slavery would assist him 
in his exertions to put an end to the system which now 
ground down the peeple of India. Was this not a ques- 
tion worthy of the attention of their representative, and 
would they not authorize him to bring it before the 
Legislature ? [“ Ves,“ and loud cheers]. In subsequent 
lectures it was his intention to show how much India 
had suffered as regarded other articles for the produc- 
tion of which that country was peculiarly calculated, 
and which it could export in abundance to this country 
if it were not for the system under which the natives of 
India now suffered. He was rejoiced at this opportu- 
nity of expressing fully to his constituents his opinions 
on this subject, which it was his decided intention to 
bring betore the Legislature [cheers]. The hon. mem- 
ber concluded with proposing a resuvlution embodying 
the general principles involved in his speech. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. W. Howitt, and 
carried by acclamation. A petition to Parliament, em- 
bodying the resolution, was also adopted. 


Wuittineton Crus. — The ordinary half yearly 
meeting of this club was held on Monday evening at 
the London Tavern, Mr. D. Jones in the chair. The 
report read by the secretary detailed the injury done 
to the building of the club by the late fire, observing 
that the property destroyed was more than sufficiently 
nsured in the Pheenix and other offices, and submit- 
ting whether it would not be expedient to surrender 
the present building, and secure increased accommo- 
dation in a more eligible situation. This suggestion 
was received with much approbation, as were all others 
tending to increase the advantage of the club, such as 
the introduction of music and the establishing of ad- 
ditional classes for the study of foreign languages. 
The number of members elected to the present time is 
2,956, of whom 2,184 had paid their subscriptions ; 
while Lady Morgan, Miss Edeeworth, Miss Joanna 
Baillie, Mrs. Somerville, Miss Mitford, and Leigh 
Hunt, have been elected honorary members. The 
report further stated that the gross total receipts 
amounted to £3,259 6s., and the balance in the 
banker's hands to £34 6s., the difference being the 
expenditure; that the liabilities amounted to £1,355., 
against which their was furniture and fixtures which 
cost £2,598; and, taking their value at 25 per cent. 
less, would leave a balance in favour of the club of 
£593. This part df the report, however, was postponed 
for the consideration of a future meeting, a month 
hence, it being admitted that the accounts were in- 
complete, and had not yet been duly audited; and the 
remaining portions having been adopted, the meeting 
separated. 

COLLISION ON THE Mrptanp Ratiway.—SuEFFIELD, 
Saturvay Eventne.—A forcible illustration of the 
recklessness tod frequently displayed by locomotive 
engine-drivers occurred at the Masbro’ station yester- 
noon. Two goods trains on the down line from Derby, 
one of which had left there at 9 30, and the other at 
10 15 a. m., were delayed at the Masbro’ station to make 
way for a quick passenger train then due. The 10 15 
train was then shunted into a siding a mile and a half 
down the line, with instructions to the driver to remain 
there till the quick train and the 9 30 goods train had 
passed. Most unaccountably, however, the driver, as 
soon as the quick train had passed him, started his 
train from the siding, intending to regain the main line, 
and proceeded in the rear of the passenger train. 
Having got his train into rapid motion, the driver did 
the very thing he ought to have done before—he looked 
back for the 9 30 train, and to his consternation found 
it close upon him. It was too late to put back, so he 
dashed forward; but the moment his engine and first 
waggon had got upon the main line, the other engine, 
with its thirty loaded waggons attached, came up at a 
rapid rate, and ran into his second waggon at an angle 
of about 45 degrees, completely severing the train. ‘The 
shock was tremendous. ‘The conductors of the respec: 
tive trains jumped off without shutting off the steam. 
The engine of the 10 15 train, with one carriage at- 
tached, dashed along at a tremendous rate. ‘The pas- 
senger train, happily, was a good way in advance; but 
the guard saw the runaway engine behind, and signalled 
its approach at the various stations. It passed the 
Swinton and the Wath stations unchecked; but on 
arriving at the Dartfield station, one of the officers 
there, with a degree of courage and presence of mind 
contrasting strongly with the stupidity of the two 
drivers who had abandoned their engines, leaped upon 
the engine as it passed the station, and succeeded in 
stopping its career. Meanwhile the 9 30 train, im- 
mediately after the collision, ‘shouldered ” the seven 
waggons detached from the 10 15 train, drove them out 
of the way, and continued its course; but fortunately 
it was stopped at the Swinton station, Most remarkable 
there were no lives lost, nor any one very seriously 
injured ; but Gonsiderable damage was done to both the 
trains, and especially to the detached engine. Had 
either of them been passenger trains, the consequence 
must have been terrific. The next passenger train 
downwards was delayed an hour and a half, till the 
line could be cleared. The conductors of the trains, 
who have been guilty of such a gross dereliction of 
duty, were taken into custody and sent off to Derby, to 
be dealt with as the Board of Directors might think fit. 


Tue Municipat ELxorioxs took place on Monday, 
but judging from the reports that reached London from 
the provinces very little interest was excited by an oc- 
casion that some years since was marked by a party 
struggle in every country town. At Liverpool the re- 
tiring councillors this year were sixteen ; of these thir- 
teen were ‘Tories, and three Liberals. Of the sixteen 
there stood again ten; and the result of the polling 
was as follows:—Tories, thirteen; Reformers, three. 
Twelve wards were contested, but the election excited 
very little interest. At Birmingham the municipal 
election passed off quieter than has ever before been 
known, Sixteen councillors retired, but three of the 
wards only were contested, and in these not the 
slightest political feeling was displayed; indeed, to a 
great extent, municipal honours are, and are likely to 
be even more so, at a discount here. ‘Three-fourths of 
the newly-elected councillors are Liberals, In Ipswich 
and Colchester the Liberals were successful. 

New Bisnors ror INDIA. It is contemplated to apply 
the principle of subdivision which has recently been 
made in the diocese of Australia, to India, the whole of 
which enormous territory is under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the four Bishops of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, and Colombo. ‘These four sees are to be di- 
vided, and six new sees formed, so that for the present 
there will be ten Indian bishops instead of four, and 
this number will be increased as speedily as circum- 
stances will admit. 

‘Tue Manvractrcrmes Districrs.—The accounts from 
the manufacturing districts of Lancashire are still of a 
discouraging character, The short-time system continues 
to increase. According to the returns on this subject 
we tind that of a total number F 857 mills, which last 
year were employing 155,208 individuals, 300 only, With 
147,259 hands, are in full work, whilst 370 mills, with 
75,707 hands, are on short time, and 108 mills, with 
24,202 hands, have entirely ceased running! The 
attempt to cause a general cessation of labour appears to 
have failed, and the whole number of mills on strike is 


set down at 40, with 9,000 hands. 


[ Advertisement. ]—Gatvantsm.— We hold it a posi- 


tive duty to call attention to the extraordinary cures 
lately effeeted by Mr. Halse, London, by the means of 
Galvanism. 


A detail of these may be seen in a clever 
pamphlet on the subject, lately published by the Prac- 
titioner himself; but we are enabled to corroborate the 
most essential part of these statements by the fact of 
having ourselves undergone the operations, the process 
of which is no way — while the effect is 
— 5 1 = SA In asthma, more 
especially, the power of Galvanism, properly appli 

are wonderful.’’—Court Journal. * 


— — 


GLEANINGS. 


There are 202 Insurance Offices now in existence in 
Great Britain. 


The children in the Female Ragged School at Edin- 
burgh have worked a very elegant bed coverlet for Mr. T. 
Guthrie, the eloquent advocate of such institutions. 


QuERY For AN Inisn M.P.—It’s all very well to cry 
i 


‘Tenant Right,“ but what's to be done if the tenant can 
write ? 


A Literary Mystery.—The Philadelphia Chronicle 
says that a professor arrived in that city, lately, with the 
mysterious initials, D. R. W.,“ and Ed. E.G.,” appended 
to his name, being Defender of the Rights of Women, 
and Editor of the Eguitable Guard,” 


The editor of the Musical World proposes giving a 
grand concert annually, to which each subscriber to his 
publication will receive a free ticket of admission. 


Mr. Spencer T. Hall, the poet and lecturer, who is 
considerably recovered from his severe and protracted ill- 
ness, has been appointed secretary to the Society for 
Abolishing the punishment of Death, to which philan- 


thropic object it is understood he will now devote his 
talents. 


It is generally assented that there never was u time 
of severe suffering on the part of the labouring population 
ofthis district, in which there was so complete an absence 
of all tendency to riot or disorder, as there is at the present 
time.— Liverpool Mercury. 


William Smith, the Mormon patriarch, has been 
some time since suspended, pending a trial on a charge of 
gross immorality.— Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 


Disasters (observes the Times) are laid upon free- 


trade, just as broken crockery is thrown out of sight into 
the first hole that can be found. 


According to a circular, now in course of circulation 
in the Tower Hamlets, it appears that the expenses incurred 
in the return of Mr. George Thompson amounted to 
£1,341 158. 4d., towards which the contributions and pro- 
mises are only £544 188. 4d., leaving a deficiency of £796 17s. 
[Surely the supporters of the hon. member, both in the 
Tower Hamlets and elsewhere, will not allow the blot to 
continue.] 


It is purposed to establish ragged schools for Dum- 
fries and Maxwelltown. 


The Globe proposes that churches should give shorter 
services on Sundays, and more of them, beginning at seven 
or eight in the morning, and ending at seven or eight in 


the evening, and thereby enabling all classes to attend one 
or the other of the services. 


Our Parisian dandies (says the correspondent of the 
Edinburgh Register), male and female, have hit upon a 
singular winter costume. The women wear plaid shawls 
and dark green gloves—the men white great coats and gloves 
of the same hue. It is impossible to conceive anything 
more awfully ugly than the gloves, 


Tun Game-Laws.—In our county sessions calendar 
this week (says the Nottingham Review), there are the 
names of ten prisoners for trial at the next assizes, nine of 
them for offences under the game-laws ! 


A St. Petersburg letter of the 7th of October states 
that the streets are already covered with snow, and sledge- 
parties were daily arranged. The thermometer (the pre- 
ceding day) marked three degrees below zero (Reaumur's 
scale). 

A Trap ron tue Discontentep.—An_ eccentric, 
wealthy gentleman, stuck up a board in a field upon his 
estate, on which was painted the following:—‘‘I will give 
this field to any man who is contented.” He soon had an 
applicant. ** Well, Sir, are you a contented man?” „ Yes, 
Sir, very.“ „Then what do you want with my field?” 
The applicant did not stop to reply. 


Lock-Jaw CURED BY THE Evectric Batterny.—A poor 
woman from the Smallburgh workhouse, who had been 
afflicted at different times with lock jaw, applied to Mr. 
Clowes, surgeon, Stalham, who advised galvanism. He 
operated upon her, and succeeded in fully restoring her. 
She can now masticate with perfect ease.— Bury Post. 


There are three“ Ragged Schools“ in Newcastle 
(says the Gateshead Observer), the Gaol, the Workhouse, 
and the Ragged School in Sandgate. ‘I'he Gaol, with its 
adjunct, the police, costs the inhabitan's, in round numbers, 
£10,000 every year. The Workhouse, with also the out- 
door relief to the poor, costs them twice £10,000 in the same 
period. The Ragged School for boys bas not an annual in- 
come of £100. | 

SILLYGISMS, 

Every mail coach keeps good time ; 

Every good musician keeps good time; 
Therefore, 

Every good musician is a mail coach. 

No human being is perfectly happy ; 

No horse is a human being ; 
Therefore, 

No horse is perfectly happy. 

Three and two are five ; 

Three and two are odd and even; 
Therefore, 

Five is odd and even,—Family Herald. 


Some time ago the Liverpool Albion stated that Mr. 
Clark, a coloured Wesleyan minister, was not allowed a 
cabin passage in the ship Constitution. Of this the New 
York Standard says: —“ The captain acted in accordance 
with the instrument after which his ship was named. No 
niggers allowed here,’ is the first principle of tha’ palladium 
of our liberties,”’ 

The Western Times informs us that the colporteur in 
the employ of the ‘Town Mission and Scripture Readers’ 
Suciety, has sold in Devon, in rather more than a twelve- 
month, 9,400 copies of the Scriptures, and 58,000 publica- 
tions of the Religious Tract Society. 

We are glad to learn, observes the Western Times, 


that a secend school of the kind usually called“ ragged, 
is about to be established in this city (Exeter). 
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Curious MAnRTLAOR.— A curious marriage took place 
ast week at Voiteur, in the Jura, A blind man, more 
than sixty years of age, was united to a blind woman also 
turned sixty. 


On Saturday week, the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
were invited, by advertisement and public placards, toa 
meeting on a subject of vital importance to all,” which 
turned out to be—the hearing one Cameron read an account 
of hia beatific vision, consisting of a seraphic choir, amidst 
whom shone the form of his sainted mother, who greeted 
him as King of Saxony and Bavaria. 


Mr. Brooxe, the Rajah of Sarawak, proceeds to the 
seat of his government in the ‘‘ Meander,” 44, to be com- 
missioned at Chatham, and commanded by the Honourable 
Captain Keppel. : 

The Liverpool Albion says:—‘‘ In very seriousness, 
much of our panic has been occasioned by lady sellers of 
shares and lady withdrawers of deposits from the banks.“ 


At the Liverpool Quarter Sessions, opened on Mon- 
day, out of 118 persons to be tried, fifty are women, the 
recorder remarking, that such a proportion was unparal- 
leled in any calendar hitherto printed. 


Progress or Buitpine Socreties.— Our readers may 
form some idea of the vastly extending influence of building 
societies, from the fact that since the 2nd of March, 
1847, no less than 168 new ones bave been enrolled by J. 
T. Pratt, Esq., the registrar for England and Wales: the 
number now established being 1,290. 


MAu.eaBLe GIASSs.— Professor Schonbein, who in- 
vented the gun- cotton, is stated, in the Revue Scientifique 
et Industrielle, to have, to a certain point, discovered malle- 
able glass! He renders paper paste (papier mache) trans- 
parent, by causing it to undergo a certain metamorphosis 
which he calls catalytic, for want of a more intelligible 
term. He makes of this new paper window-panes, vases, 
bottles, &c., perfectiy impermeable to water, and which 
may be dropped on the ground without breaking, and are 
perfectly transparent.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


SHELLEY NO MarTERIALIsT.—- But without entering on 
this discussion, which might lead me too far out of the 
track, I can say, with reference to Shelley, that whatsoever 
his earlier opinions might have been, he, on becoming a 
Platonist, firmly believed in a future state. He used to say, 
that “ no man who reflected could be a materialist long ;”’ 
and in his Essay on Poetry (though he seems in Mrs. 
Shelley’s transcript of the MS. to have made a considerable 
alteration in the passage afterwards, from that originally 
written, which he showed to me), the words ran tl. us, 
verbatim: — The persons in whom this power (poetry) 
abides, may often, as regards many parts of their nature, be 
Atheists; but though they may deny and abjure, they are 
compelled to serve that which is seated in the throne of 
their own soul ;”’ and in his Essay ona Future State, un- 
fortunately a fragment, he says, The destiny of a man can 
hardly be so degraded that he was born to die.“ Wedwin’s 
Life of Shelley. 

Novet Appuiicatton oF Execrricity.—The Pitts- 
burgh Journal has examined an invention made by Mr. 
Lilly of that city, in connexion with Dr. Colton, which 
seems to challenge attention, not only for the ingenuity 
which it displays, but the useful results which it promises. 
The machine is a small locomotive, and is placed upon a 
circular railroad, around which it is driven by electricity. 
The power is applied, not to the locomotive, but to the 
track, and herein consists the novelty of the invention or 
discovery. Two currents of electricity, negative and posi- 
tive, are applied to the rails, and from thence communicate 
with the engine. The latter is provided with two magnets, 
which, by a process of alternate attraction and repulsion, 
drive the car over the track. A piece of lead was placed on 
the locomotive, making in all a weight of about ten pounds, 
and on the application of the battery, the machine moved 
with astonishing rapidity up a plane inclined about five de- 
grees. Heretofore the propelling power has been used on 
the car itself—-in this instance, however, the power is placed 
in the rails, and an engineer might remain in one town, 

and with his battery send a locomotive and train to any 
distance required. - New York Literary World. 


British MARRIAGE-MARKET AT CALcurrA.— Here 
may be seen as fine equipages as in London, for the horses 
and carriages are all sent out from England, at an immense 
expense. In addition to its being the favourite evening 
drive, the race-course is one of the principal auction marts, 
for the sale of an article of which a large supply is im- 

orted annually from England; we allude to the young 
adies, who are sent out here as a mere matter of specula- 
tion, and in the regular business-like manner consigned to 
an agent, whose duty it is to dispose of them to the best 
advantage. For this purpose a carriage is kept, in which 
the poor girl is placed, after having been made to look as 
pretty as possible, and is driven about the race-course every 
evening until she is seen, admired, and bought by some 
rich old colonel, whose age would befit the character of a 
grandfather better than a husband. Such preposterous 
alliances never turn out happily, as, indeed, how should 
they? What thoughts or wishes can a young girl of 
seventeen have in common with an old man of sixty? And 
such are Indian marriages. The girlis perhaps considered 
lucky in having caught a colonel, but can she look upon 
him in any other light than as a person kindly provided by 
nature to find her with means to indulge in extravagance, 
and live in luxury, which she might otherwise have wished 
for in vain; but has it not been obtained at the price of 
happiness, and, what is still worse, does it not involve a 
temptation to crime, which is almost too strong for human 
frailty to withstand? So barefaced is the system pursued, 
that should the agent (for the girl herself is not at her 
own disposal) be on the point of concluding an agreement 
with some young man who has six or seven hundred rupees 
a month, and suddenly hear of an old man who has a 
thousand, and who wishes to become a purchaser, the first 
engagement is broken off, Saus ceremonie, and the young 
lady’s atfections transferred to the new lover! By these 
means any girl that is not absolutely ugly, can acquire a 
fortune, the only stock in trade that is required being a 
few dresses and other vanities, and the only art being that 
of lolling gracefully in a carriage. Five Years in the Easy 


BIRTHS, 
Oct. 24, the wife of Mr. Tu Mas Wnidur, Baptist minister, of 
Lays-hill, Herefordshire, of a son, still-boru. 
Oct. 27, the wife of Mr. CHARLEs Room, of Portsea, minister, of 


a son. 
MARRIAGES, | 

Oct. 2, in the Independent Chapel, Green Hammerton, by Mr. 
James Parsons, minister, Mr. HENRY Ilowanb, minister, of Whit- 
tlesea, Cambridgeshire, to Many, only child of Mr. W. Porrxn, 
Wnixley. 

Oct. 23, in the Wesleyan Chapel, Chesterfield, by Mr. W. Blandy, 
Independent minister, Mr. CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, of Renishaw, 
to Miss CHARLOTTE RuiukRKoRTH, of Killamarsh, 

Oct, 24, in the Independent Chapel, Paington, D>von, by Mr. 
George Moase, minister of the place, Mr. SamugL R. W. Evans, to 
Miss ANN Goopripag, both of Paington. : 


The MWonconformist. 


[ Novemser 3, 


Oct. 25, at Church-lane Chapel, Banbury, Oxon, by Mr. J. Lewis, 
minister, Mr. THOMAs Payne, ironfounder, to Miss CAROLINE 
Waite, of Neithrop. 

Oct. 26, at the Independent Chapel, Kilsby, Northamptonshire, by 
Mr. J. Khys Jones, minister, Mr. James W. Battams, of North 
Fields, near Stony Stratford, Bucks, to Mary, only daughter of Mr. 
8. WALL, of the former place. 

Oct. 26, by Mr. W. Tarbotton, minister, in the Independent Cha- 

I. Totnes, Mr. ROBERT ARMSTRONG, draper, of Stonehouse, to 

iss MARY ASH HaNNAFuRD, second daughter of late Mr. G. Han- 
naford, maltster, of Totnes. 

Oct. 27, at Westgate Chapel, Bradford, by Mr. H. Dowson, 
minister, J. V. Gopwix, Esq., of the firm of Milligan, Forbes, and 
Co., and son of B. Godwin, D.D., to RACHEL CATHERINE, eldest 
daughter of James AcworTH, LL.D., President of Horton College. 

Oct. 28, at Sion Chapel, Halifax, by the pastor, Mr. J. Pridie, 
JosiaH Evans, Esq., of the Heyes, Newton-le- Willows, to EmILy, 
only daughter of the laie John HaiGu, jun., Esq., of Halifax. 

Oct. 29, at the Independent Chapel, Rendham, by Mr. J. Rogers, 
minister, Mr. HENRY GODD AHD, of Middleton, to ELIZABETH, second 
daughter of J. D. Bricut, Esq., of Saxemundham. 

Oct, 29, at the Independent Chapel, Rendham, by Mr. J. Rogers, 
minister, Mr. JAMES ASHFORD, of Saxemundham, to HARRIRT, third 
daughter of J. D. Bricut, Esq. 

Oct. 30, at St. Johns, Hackney, by Mr. Thomas Bagley, clergy- 
man, ‘THOMAS SN APR, Esq., solicitor, of Warwick, to MARTHA 
Wann, only daughter of the late John Webb, Esq., of Park-road, 


Dalston. 
DEATHS. 
Sep. 4, at Singapore, Mr. THOMAS THOMPSON, aged 29 years, 
the loved elder son of Thomas Thompson, Esq., of Poundsford- 


ark. 
é Oct. 26, deeply regretted, aged 60, Mr. JoHN CALveRT, Indepen- 
dent minister, of Rheoboth Chapel, Morley, near Leeds. 

Oct. 26, at Plymouth, ELEANOR, the beloved wife of Dr. Payne, 
Western College. 

Oct. 27, ANN, the beloved wife of Mr. T. WRIGUur, Baptist minis- 
ter, of Lays-hill, Herefordshire, and eldest daughter of Mr. John 
Green, Coseley, Staffordshire. 

Oct. 27, Mr. SEALEY FoU«DRINIER, in the 76th year of his age. 
Mr. Fourdrinier was one of the patentees of the paper machine, 
and was mainly instrumental in the introduction into this country 
of the present manufacture of paper. 

Oct. 28, at Mill End, Herts, suddenly, Mr. WILLIAM ABBEE, 
aged 67, for more than thirty-six years deacon of the Baptist 
church in the above place. He has been blind for nearly twenty 
rears, 

g Oct. 29, at Brighton, after a short illness, Miss ByNa, eldest sis- 
ter of the late G. Byng, Esq., M.P. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Friday, October 29. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
PROSSER, THOMAS, Worcester, builder. 


BANKRUPTS. 

BaYNEs, RICHARD, Liverpool, flour dealer, November 11 and 30: 
solicitors, Messrs. Cornthwaite and Co., Old Jewry-chambers, Loun- 
don; and Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool. 

DowsiING, WILLIAM, Ipswich, Oilman, November 8, December 
10: solicitors, Mr. Kirk, Clifford's-inn, London; and Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Ipswich. 

Durpovuy, Prancots, 4, Cross-lane, St. Dunstan’s-hill, wine mer- 
chant, November 5, December 17: solicitor, Mr. Sangster, St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 

FLASHMAN, HENRY PANNELL, Bute-street, Brompton, soda-water 
manufacturer, November 12, December9: solicitor, Mr. Lewis, New 
Inn. 

GUSTERSON, GABRIEL, 19, Paradise-walk, Chelsea, builder, No- 
vember 4, December 9: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, 
Old Jewry-cham ers. 

HILL, JOSEPH, jun., Southampton, builder, November 10, Decem- 
ber 8: solicitor, Mr. Braikenridge, Bartlett’s-buildings, London. 

JUNES, JOHN, Manchester, coal dealer, November II, December 
3: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co., Temple; and Mr. W. D 
Pollard, Manchester. 

MaBBOT, JOSEPH, Milton next Gravesend, printer, November 12, 
December 9: solicitor, Mr. Wilkinson, Nicholas-lane, Lombard- 
street. 

MexkR, EDWARD SIMEON, and BROWNSMITH, THOMAS GEORGE, 
22, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, fringe manufacturers, November 
9, and December 10: solicitor, Mr. Tippetts, Pancras-lane. 

M‘GrorGe, Jonas, 78, Wardour-street, Soho, ironmonger, No- 
vember 4, December 17: solicitor, Mr. Goren, South Molton-street, 
Ox ſord-street. 

Proctor, GEORGE, Proctor, JosErn, and Proctor, THomas, 
Rochdale, cotton spinners, November 16, December 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Atkinson and Co., Manchester; and Mr. J. Abbott, Char- 
lo teestreet, Bedtord-square, London. 

SCALE, RICHARD Buraess, Leytonstone, Boarding house-keeper, 
November 12, December 9; solicitor, Mr. Shaw, Fiah-street-hill. 

SMITH, PRINCE WILLIAM, Bristol, currier, November 16, Decem- 
ber 10: solicitor, Mr. Dix, Bristol. 

\Smitu, THOMAS, Swineshead, cattle dealer, November 5, Decem- 
ber 3: solicitor, Mr. W. Brown, Nottingham. 

Spence, JAMES, Liverpool, merchant, November 11 and 30: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Cotterill, Throgmorton-ztreet, London; and Messrs. 
Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool. 

STOCKHAM, JOAN, Bristol, marble mason, November 16, Decem- 
ber 14: solicitors, Mr. Jay, Serjeant’s-inn, London, and Mr. J. 
Crosby, Bristol. 

TUPLING, JOHN, Cambridge, shoemaker, November 11, December 
8: solicitors, Mr. Ravenscroft, 21, Guildford-street, Russell- quare; 
and Mr. C. H. Cooper, Cambridge. 

WAINWRIGHT, JOHN, Digbeth, Birmingham, draper, November 
13, and December 4: solicitors, Messrs. Sale and Co., Manchester; 
and Mr. J. Suckling, Birmingham. 

WALTON, BENJAMIN, Wolverhampton, japanner, November 13, 
December 14: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Sparrow, Wolverhamp- 
ton; and Messrs. Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham. 

WRIGHT, CHARLEs, Sunderland, hatter, November 5, December 
17: solicitors, Messrs. Maples, Pearce, and Co., Frederick’s-place, 
a London; and Messrs. J. J. and G. W. Wright, Sunder- 

and, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
BoRTHWICK, THomas, Edinburgh, stock broker, November 5 and 


26 


Fisken, JaMEs, and Co., Glasgow, silk mercers, November 3 and 


FRENCH, RoperT and Jon, Coltness and Whitehill, and Airdrie, 
wood merchants, November 3, December 1. 
KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN, Port Bannatyne, publisher, Novem- 
ber 2 and 23. | 
% — ALEXANDER, Aberdeen, baker, November 6, Decem- 
er 4. 
WEBSTER, JOHN, Montrose, merchant, November 2 and 23. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 

William Henry Cox, Belvidere-road, Lambeth, first div. of 3s. 34d.; 
at 2, Basinghall-street, any Wednesday—John Partridge, Cheiten- 
ham, coal merchant, second div, of 4d.; at 2, Basinghall-street, 
any Wednesday—William Grieves of South Shields, grocer, first and 
final div. of ls. 5d.; at 111, Pilgrim-street, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
any Saturday—John Parsons, Medway-street, Horselerry-road, 
Westminster, baker, first div. of 9d.; at 2, Basinghall-street, any 
Wednesday—Thomas Bowles, Horsemonden, victualler, first div. 
of Id.; at 2, Basinghall-street, any Weduesday—Henry Jones, Ii. 
Grosvenor-row, Pimlico, and 1, Smith-streei, King's-road, Chelsea, 
oilman, first div. of 4s. 6d. ; at 2, Basinghall-street, any Wednesday 
—Nicholas Temperley, King William-street, City, aud Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, first div. of 24d. ; at 2, Basinghall-street, any Wedues- 
day—George Burgess, Ramsgate, coach maker, first div. of 4}d.; at 
2, Basingh ll-street, any Wednesday—William Symonds Rootes, of 
Moss, Herefordshire, doctor of medicine, first div. of 4}d.; at 7, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham, any Thursday—John Hollowell, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, maltster, first div. of 28. d.; at 111, Pilgrim- 
street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, any Saturday. 


Tuesday, Nov, 2, 
DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 
JOSEPH CLARKSON, Woolwich Lower-road, beer retailer. 
BANKRUPTS, 

AbDaMs, JAMES, 39, Finsbury-square, surgeon, November 12, De- 
cember 10: solicitor, Mr. Mackrell, Lineoln’s-inn-tields. 

BENNLTY, Grondk, Southampton, wine merchant, November 12, 
December 15: solicitor, Mr. Wheelock, 10, Chancery-lane. 

CHAPPELOW, WILLIAM, jun., 107, Jermyn-street, wholesale sad- 
dler, November 10, December 18: solicitors, Messrs, Lawrance and 


Plews, Old Jewry-chambers, Old Jewry, 


CowcHER, Epwarp, Bath, apothecary, Nov. 12, Dee. 14: solicitor, 
Mr. Neate, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 

Cooke, WILLIAM WALTER, Denton, hat manufacturer, November 
12, December 9: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Co., 20, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, London; and Mr. Brooks, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

GARDNER. JOSEPH WILLIAM, Wootton-under-Edge, teazle mer- 
chant, November 15, December 14: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and 
Co., Crosby-square, London; and Messrs. Timbril and Co., Brad- 
ford, Wilts. 

Hz, ARTHUR JosEPH, Hammersmith, attorney at law, Novem- 
ber 8, December 13: solicitor, Mr. Long, Old Broad-street. 

HRATRH, GBOROR, and Dann, GeorGe, Canterbury, drapers, Nov. 
10, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Co., Friday-street, Cheap- 
side, 

Lanpbs, THOMAS, 98, Edgeware-road, boot maker, November 9, 
December 16: solicitor, Mr. Lambert, Gray's-inn. 

Lewis, MorGan, Oxford-street, linen draper, Nov. 10, Dec. 14: 
solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Marsden, Friday-street. 

Newsom, WILLIAM, late of Calcutta, merchant, but now of 32, St. 
Mary-axe, City, commission agent, Nov. 10, Dec. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs Lawrence and Co., 14, Old Jewry-chambers. 

Pad, JoserpH Henry, late of Queen-street, Cheapside, but now 
of Pancras-lane, City, auctioneer, November 12, December 10: soli- 
citor, Mr. Holt, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 

ROBINSON, JOHN, Bradford and Keighley, worsted spinner, No- 
vember 25, December 16: solicitors, Mr. Nethersole, New-inn, Lon- 
don; and Messrs. Harle and Clarke, Leeds. 

SANDEMAN, GBORGR, 2, York-street, Southwark, ironmonger, No- 
vember II, December 17: solicitor, Mr. J. H. Fitch, Union-street, 
Southwark. 

Spicer, JOHN Henry, Wandsworth, paper maker, Nov. 10, Dec. 
14: solicitors, Messrs. Tucker and Co., Sun-chambers, Thread- 
needle-street. 

SWAINSON, CHARLES Low, and BIRCHWoopD, JOHN, Manchester, 
manufacturers, November 12, December 10: solicitors, Messrs, 
Worthington and Co., Manchester; and Mr. J. E. Fox, Finsbury- 
circus, London. 

TERRY, JOHN, Bath, ironmonger, Nov. 10, Dec. 14: solicitors, 
Mr. Physick, Bath; and Messrs. Frankham and Co., Basinghall- 
street. 

TURNER, ROWLAND, Old Cavendish-street, Marylebone, Nov. 12, 
Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Wood and Fraser, 78, Dean-street, Soho. 

WILDERS, HENRy, Uttoxeter, farmer, November 13, December 
14: solicitors, Mr. A. Welby, Uttoxeter; and Mr. T. 8. James, Bir- 
mingham. 

WILKINS, WILLIAM, and EvANs, JOHN Everett, Trowbridge, 
woollen drapers, November 19, December 15: solicitor, Mr. Teague, 
Crown-court, Cheapside. 

WRIGHT, JoHN, Pendleton, dyer, November 15, December 6: so- 
licitors, Mr. H. Walker, 5, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury; and 
Messrs. J. and B. Whitworth, Menchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

ANDERSON, JAMES, late of Edinburgh, but now of Glasgow, civil 
engineer, November 6, 27. 

DUNLUP, JAMES, Glasgow, merchant, November 4, 25. 
~, GRAHAM, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, baker, November 8, 29. 

KiLGour, ADAM, and LEITH, WILLIAM, Glasgow, merchants, 
November 5, 26. 

M‘DoNALD, ALEXANDER, Kirkintilloch, baker, November 4, 25. 

MorTON, JAMEs, Glasgow, wood merchant, November 5, 26. 

SEMPLE, THOMAS, Dalquhern, carter, November 6, 30. 

THOMPSON, ARCHIBALD, late of Glasgow, cabinet maker, No- 
vember 2, 26. 


DIVIDENDS. 

John Massey, Eutruria, gas fitter, first div. of 3s. and second div. 
of Id.; at 13, W terlco-street, Birmingham, any Thursday—Henry 
Dunington, Nottingham, glove manufacturer, first and second divs. 
of Is. 9d. and 6}.; at 13, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, ary Thurs- 
day— James Tyler, Worcester, hop mercliaut, first div. of 48.: at 13, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham, any Thursday—John Beddleton 
Morris, Kingston-upon-Hull, boot and shoe maker, first div. of 2s. 
6d.; at 4, Quay-street, Parliament-street, Hull, any ‘Tuecday—Aysh- 
ford Wise, Woolborough, Nicholas Baker, Newton Bushel, and 
William Searle Beutall, Totnes, bankers, second div. of ls. (in addi- 
tion to 5s. previously declared); at Paul-street, Exeter, any Tues- 
day after November 23. 


BRITISH FUNDS, 


Wed. ,Thur., Fri. Sat. Mon. | Tues, 
3percent.Consols.. | 827 823] 81 807 | 82 82 
Dittofor Account. 83 82. 814 818 823 82 
3 per cents Reduced. 814 81T [ 804 | 798 80 813 
New 3} percent 823 23 8 81 81 814 
Lung Annuities..... 8} 84 8st; — 8 gi 
Bank Stock... , 187 | 185 | 183 | 185 185 | 183 
India Stock.......... | 228 228 — — — 228 
Exchequer Bills. .... {15 dis 16 dis 22 dis | 15 dis 19 dis 19 dis 
india Bonds ...... ee — — — — 28 dis 33 dis 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian „ „% SF § Mexican ..ccce-escceee| 17 
BeASiOR...ccccccccsescece) OO B ROTUVIOM cccccdccccccee! OM 
Buenos Ayr es 374 | Portuguese5 per cents. 81 
Columbia n 16 Ditto converted 20 
Danish ..ccccccccccccccce| 9 Russian . 107 
Dutch 24 per cents. 53 Spanish Active 20 
Ditto 4 per cents 81 Ditto l'as sive 4: 
French 3 per cents... 774 | Ditto Deferred ........) 17 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


Birmingham & Gloucester |123 London & Croydon Trunk — 
—... SPER ED Bey London and Greenwich | — 
Bristol and Exeter ..... . | 62 Manchester and Leeds — 
Eastern Counties | 1594 § Midland Counties. |107 
Eastern Union | 90 Ditto New Shares | — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 48 | Manchester and Birming. | — 
Great North of England.. 216 Midland and Derby .... | 81 
Great Western 90 ON EERE EEO OR EY 
In bo North Britis s. 424 
D | South Eastern and Dover] 26 
London & North-Western. 149 South Western | 54 
Ditto Quarter Shares.....| 29 York and Newcastle .... | 30 
London and Brighton .... | 39 York and North Midland | 69 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpay, Nov. 1. 


Our supply of Wheat from the home counties was moderate this 
morning, and sold readily at first of the market, 2s. per qr. higher 
than on Monday last, but was duller towards the close. Foreign 
Wheat was held at the same advance, but sales could not be made 
upon higher terms than last week, and there was not much doing. 
Barrel Flour 6d. to ls. per barrel dearer, without much demand. 
Barley, Malt, Beans, and Peas without alteration. The Oat trade 
was slow, but prices much the same as last week. Maize quite as 


dear. Linseed Cakes unaltered. 
3 4. * 1. 
Wheat, Red.. .. . . . 41 to 49 | Peas, Hog... . 40 to 42 
Rr a ee a 
NG a ci ͤĩ A rl „ 
T ²¹”¹A! p82 dA . a 1 
flour, per sack (Tewn) 40. 45 PimeOR cc rosececee GS os 
W 34 Harrow... „ 8 oe 46 
eee rere. 
Malt, Ordinary ...... 63. . 66 Fine „ „„ „„ . 
P e 6 ee 62 er 22 ee 27 
Rye % „ „ „ „%% % „„ „% ee 32 ee 35 Potato „ „ 4 „% %% „% „„ „ 66 „ 60„ ee 26 


‘BUAVWEBKLY AVERAGE FOR | AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THB 
oct. 29. SIX WEEKS, 
Wheat eeeeneeeeeeeeees 5555. 2d. Wheat 6% „%%% „% „„ % „%„%6„% 533. 104. 
esl e ee ee eee e Barley „e „e § 
Oats eeeeeeeveaeeeeeeee@ 23 4 Oats @eeeeeeeeeeeeee 22 10 
Kye @eee@e@eeeeeeeeeee 0 Rye @eeeeeevoee eee 5 
MORRO ccccceseoseses 47 1 Beans 656 5 5 22 2 6 „6 „6„4„% 9 
Peas 6 6 %% %% % %% %%„%„%„%ô/%ß!6 7 9 „ 6 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, Nov. I. 


Although the attendance of both town and country buyers was 
good, the Beef trade was in a very inactive state, at a decline in the 
quotations paid on this day se’nnight, of from 2d. to 4d. per 8 lbs., 
and a clearance of the inferior sorts was not effected. The highest 


eneral figures for the best Scots ruled trom 4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. per 
8 time of year con- 
trade in the dead 


lbs. With Sheep we were heavily supplied, the 
sidered, owing to which, and the dulness of the 


1847.) 


— 


markets, all breeds moved off slowly, at a fall in last week’s curren- 
cies of 2d. per 8lbs. The very primest old Downs sold at 5s. per 
8 lbs. Several larger droves were not disposed of at the close of 
business. Notwithstanding the supply of Calves was small, the 
Veal trade was in a sluggish state, at but little, if any, variation in 

rices. Prime small Pigs moved off freely, at fully previous rates ; 
otherwise, the Pork trade was in a very inactive state, yet prices 
were supported. 


Price per stone of 8lbs. (sinking the offal). 


Beef........ 38. Od. to 4s. 8d, Veal........38 8d. to 46. 8d. 
Mutton...... 3 $e 0 Nerd. . . . „ 0 90 2 
HEAD oF CATTLE AT SMITHFIBLD.- 
Beaste. 8 alves. 3 1 
Friday. . 1. 488 56, eee „ee 
Monday .. 4.57 . „ foe 


NRwWarE and LAADRERN HALL MAREZETS, Monday, Nov. 1. 
Per Slbs. by the carcase. 


Inferior Beef 2s. 6d. to 28. 8d. Inf. Mutton 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. 
Middling do 2 10 . 3 2 Mid. ditto . 
Prime large 3 2 ..3 4 Prime ditto 4 4 . 4 8 
Prime small 3 6 3 8 | Veal S 2 «4 ¥ 
Large lork 4 0 ..4 8 Small Pork 4 10 5 2 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday.—Nothing of interest transpired in the 
Seed trade. There was more Canary offering, and the late advance 
was not supported. Quotations of other articles remained nomi- 
nally as on this day week. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday.— We have passed another 
week without improvement in markets or prospects. Of Butter, 
notwithstanding a fair and steady consumption, our dealers have 
operated with extreme caution, and the business transacted in all 
kinds of Irish on board and landed, since our last, has been of the 
most trivial character at about the following quotations, viz. :— 
Carlow from 88s. to 96s.; Watertord, 84s. to 888.; Cork, 888. to 90s. ; 
Limerick, 84s. to 888.; Sligo, Tralee, \c., 82s. to 84s. per cwt. 
landed, and in proportion on board.——Foreign.— With a limited 
and inactive demand prices ruled as in kind and quality from 80s. 
to 1048. per wi. For Bacon the demand has been for the most part 
confined to new singed sides in retail quantities to supply imme- 
diate wants at 628. to 66s. per cwt. landed, as in quality and size, 
and next to nothing done in old. Bale and Tierce Middles have 
not increased in demand, prices nominally from 50s. to 64s. per cwt. 
Hams, 50s. to 76s., and very difficult to sell. Lard not so freely 
sought after; prices have declined for bladdered to 84s. to 90s., 
kegs to 60s. to 70s. per cwt. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 74d. to 8d.; of household ditto, 6d. to 7d. per 4lbs. loaf. 


HOPS, BorovuGH, Monday.—Our market remains without any 
material alteration. Fine samples continue in steady demand, at 
firm rates, but inferior qualities are dull of sale, at about the cur- 
rency of last week.—Duty, £205,000. 


WOOL, City, Monday.—The imports of Wool into London, last 
week, were 503 bales, of which 170 were from Van Dieman's Land, 
122 from South Australia, 98 from the Cape of Good Hope, 64 from 
Monte Video, and the fest from Germany. The public sales of 
wool have been proceeding daily since our last, and have gone off 
but indifferently, a good deal vip. withdrawn. The amount of 
business in British Wool has been almost nominal. The stocks on 
hand are small for the time of year. The trade in all its branches 
continues firm, and the state of the money market has not produced 
any failures. 


TALLOW, Lonpon, Monday.—During the past week this market 
has been in a very inactive state, and large buyers have purchased 
on lower terms. The scarcity of money is operating very irjuriously 
to the trade. P. X. C. on the spot is 448. to 45s. 3d., and for delivery 
433. 6d. to 44s. 3d. per cwt. Home make 45s. 6d. to 46s. net cash. 
Rough fat, 2s. 74d. per S lbs. 


HIDES, LEADENHALL.— Market hides, 56lb. to 64lb., 21d. to 29d.; 
ditto, 64lb. to 72ʃb., 3d. to 3$d.; ditto, 72lb. to 80lb., 33d. to 31 d.; 
ditto, 80lb, to 88lb., 4d. to 4}d.; ditto, 881b. to 961b., 43d. to 5d. ; 
ditto, 96lb. to 104lb., 53d. to 54d.; Calf-skins, each, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. ; 
Horse hides, 13s.; Polled Sheep, 58. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; Kent and Half- 
breds, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d.; Downs, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; Shearlings, Is. 3d. to 
ls. 8d.; Lamb Skins, ls. 7d. to 2s. 6d. 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET—Fripay. 


Bales 

Taken on speculation this year ............. 2 . . 281.530 

0 ᷑ j; 415,730 
Stock in Liverpool the 3lst December, 18468. 438,970 

" " ms err 885,480 
Forwarded unsold this year „„ FL 
Ditto, last year........ b 34.840 
Decrease of import at Liverpool in 1847 122.224 
Decrease in stock, as compared with last year .... 153,400 
Quantity taken for consumption this year ........ 856 500 


1845, same period 1,267,900 
Decrease of quantity taken for consumption ...... 05,400 

SATURDAY.—We have had a flat market in Cotton to-day, the 
sales being 2,200 bales, 300 of which were for export. Prices are 
drooping. 

Monxpay.—The Cotton Market is still dull, but we cannot report 
any further decline in prices. The transactions to-day are put 
down at 2,000 to 2,500 bales. There cannot be any great improve- 
ment in the demand for Cotton, or the value thereof, while the state 
of trade throughout the manufacturing districts of Lancashire con- 
tinues to discourage it. 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Oct. 30.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
PEGREOW sccccccses 50s. to 73s. | Clover ...... 70s. to 95s. 
„ 


COAL EXCHANGE, Oct. 29. 
Hetton’s, 20s. 9d. ; Braddyll’s Hetton’s, 20s. 6d.; Lambton’s, 20s. 
3d.; Hudson's Hartlepool, 21s. Od.; West Hartley’s, 19s. 9d. Ships 
arrived during the week, 519. 


THE COLONIAL MARKETS—Tuesday Evening. 


SuUGAR.—At public sale, 130 hhds. Barbadoes sold at former 
rates; middling to good fetched 38s. 6d. to 42s. 6d., fine 438. to 468, 
per cwt. The trade brought 1,000 hhds. and tierces. There was 
more business doing in the refined market: standard lumps selling 
at 528. 6d. to 53s , and brown grocery at 51s. 6d. to 52s, per cwt. 

MOLASSES.—326 casks Mauritius offered at public sale were 
Withdrawn. 

CoFFEE.—8,000 bags Costa Rica at auction sold at a decline of 2s. 
to 33. per cwt. ; ordinary fetched 26s, to 278., good ordinary 27s. 6d. 
to 29s, 6d., fine ordinary 30s, to 32s., fine fine ordinary 33s. to 388. 
6d., low middling 48s., good middling 55s. 6d. per cwt. 

PR ate deliveries are 490,000 lbs. Prices are firm, but not 
nigher. 


— — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NONCONFORMISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
On the lst of November was published, 


T HE PROTESTANT DISSENTER'Ss 

ALMANACK for 1848, which, though published at Three- 
pence, is got up in a style worthy the great cause it advocates. 
Besides the Calendar, and other matters pertaining to Almanacs, 
it contains Sixteen Original Articles, exhibiting the evils of the 
State Church system, and developing the principles of those who 
are opposed to all State endowments for religious or ecclesiastical 
purposes. It also records the opinions and promises of members 
of Parliament as to such endowments, Church-rates, &c.; and a 
mass of Denominational Statistics, and other useful information. 


London: JOUN SNow, 35, Paternoster-row. 


AYLY’S PATENT CEMENTED TOOTH 
BRUSHES!!—The reputation of these being so well esta- 
blished, it is only necessary to state they may be obtained of G. P. 
Bayly, 146, Fenchurch-street, London, and of most respectable 
Chemists and Druggists, ls. each; or sent to any part of the king- 
dom, on receipt of 13 postage stamps. In ordering, please to state 
whether very hard, hard, medium, soft, or a very soft, texture of 
bristle is preferred. 

This being the only Tooth Brush for which a patent has been 
obtained, the Patentee cautions Chemists, Druggists, &c., against 
selling any brush professing it to be secured by cement, as they are 
liable to an action for infringement. Every genuine brush is 
stamped with the royal arms, and Bayly, Patentee. “ 


THE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 8, LUDGATE-HILL. 
SIDNEY & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


HE rapidly progressive increase in the consump- 

tion of Tea and Coffee is one of the pleasing features of the 
age. The people, abstaining to a considerable extent from the 
indulgence of intoxicating liquors, more especially from ardent 
spirits, have become thoughtful, the nation energetic and powerful. 

The very interesting statistical accounts published by order of the 
House of Commons at once show that both Tea and Coffee are com- 
paratively of modern use in these ay peer and that only within 
the last few years have they become the ordinary beve of the 
people. They are no longer received as luxuries attainable by the 
wealthy, but aided by the wisdom of the Legislature in throwing 
open the markets of the East, prices have been brought within the 
* of all classes of the community. 

The Customs' duties on Coffee were very considerably lowered in 
the celebrated Tariff Bill of Sir Robert Peel in 1842; and it is grati- 
fying to know that the revenue has been benefited by such reduc- 
tion, and the consumption, from 28 million pounds in 1842, increased 
to upwards of 36 million pounds in 1816. 

The duties levied upon Tea are enormous. In the past year this 
article alone yielded the sum of £5,110,897 15s. 9d. to the revenue, 

It is the prevailing opinion, that if Parliament on its assembling 
should reduce the Tea Duties to one-half their present rate (and the 
Select Committee 9 1 by the House of Commons recommend 
the adoption of such a measure), the consumption would be so vastly 
augmented as to fully yield an equivalent revenne to that hitherto 
derived from this source; and by thus cheapening an article so 
generally esteemed, extend the comfort and social habits of the 
community. 

The system of our business has been uniform, We have ever 
been actuated by the princip'es of fair dealing, in meeting the altered 
circumstances of the markets as they arise. This course has been 
appreciated by a discerning public; and we gratefully acknowledge 
a large share of confidence and patronage. 

The present year’s importation of Tea is likely to be very large. 
And this circumstance has had a marked effect upon the value of all 
descriptions; which, added to the derangement of the Money 
Market, has tended to depreciate prices below all former precedent. 

Corrre.—The importation is an average one, the quality good, 
prices low. 

We invite attention to the following quotations :— 

Previously Present 


sold at price 
per lo. per lb. 
BLACK TEAS, 8. d. a . 
The Choicest Imperial Souc hong 5 8 5 4 
The Finest Pekoe Souchonnn g 41 5 0 
The very Finest Lapsang Souchonng 4 10 4 8 
The Finest Congou wiry Blackish Leaf Full 
Rich Pekoe Souchong Flavour 6 44 
The Fine Congou, Pekoe Souchong Kind.. . 4 2 4 0 
The Strong Congou, wiry Blackish Leaf...... 3 10 3 8 
The Good Strong Congou........ peeededcssic 6 3 4 
GREEN TEAS. 
The Finest Gunpowder, full Powtizan flavour 7 6 : 
The Superfine Gunpowder, bright pearly leaf 7 0 6 6 
The Fine Gunpowder, small, close-twisted leaf 6 6 6 0 
The Fine Gunpowder, rich burnt flavour .... 6 0 5 6 
Te Good True Gunpowder .......... e000 — 5 0 
The Superfine Imperial (very choice) ..... „ 5 0 
The Fine Imperial, delicate Hyson flavour. 5 0 4 6 
The Finest Young Hyson, or true Ouchain .. 6 6 6 0 
The Fine Ouchain, close wiry leaf ........-.. 6 0 5 6 
The very Fine Young Hyson, Cowslip Flavour 5 4 5 0 
The Superfine Flavoured Young Hyson,..... 5 0 4 8 
The Young Hyson..... errr rr Tere ee seuss 8S 4 0 
The Choice Cowslip Hyson............ ee BF 6 0 
% Äœ⁰uy§́r˙·qmmX!TU! 6 0 5 6 
enn o e OR 5 0 
The Fine Hyson, fresh and full flavour. 4 8 4 6 
The Good HyG0n 2. vsccccscccccsceesssenses 4 4 4 0 
The Fine Hyson Kind „ „%% & 0 3 8 
COFFEES, 
For the very Finest Mountain Flavoured Jamaica 2 0 1 10 
For Choice Old Mocha 1 10 18 
e 1 10 1 8 
The Finest La Guayra . ese 2° 9 1 6 
The Superfine Costa Rica .......0ceseeeeeese 1 6 1 4 
The Fine Plantation Ceylon 9 „ „6 1 4 1 2 
% — W e 1 2 1 0 


SIDNEY and COMPANY, Tea Importers, 
8, Ludgate-hill, London. 


TO THE LADIES. 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
TKINSON and BARKER’S ROYAL 
INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE is a se and agreeable 
medicine, renowned for its eflicacy in preventing or removing the 
disorders to which infancy is liable, affording instant relief in con- 
vulsions, flatulency, affections of the bowels, difficult teething, the 
thrush, rickets, measles, hooping cough, cow-pox, or vaccine ine 
oculation, &c., and may be given immediately after birth. In 
short, whether this medicine enters the palace or the cottage, the 
proprietor feels an honeat. conviction of its power to assuage 
maternal pain for infant suffering—to convert that pain into glad- 
ness, that suffering into balmy repose. For adults, in English 
cholera, spasms, pain in the bowels, und other complaints of the 
intestines, owing to wind, or obstructions in the digestive organs, 
this medicine will be found of infinite service. It is highly recom- 
mended by the faculty. 

Prepared and sold by Robert Barker, 34, Greengate, Salford, 
3 (Chemist to her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), 
in bottles at Is. 14 d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. The 4s. 6d. contains seven 
times, and the 2s. 9d. three and a half times the 1238 of those 
at Is. IId. Sold by Sanger, 150 Oxſord- street; March, High Hol- 
born; Gifford and tinder Strand; Henderbourck, Hackney ; Clap- 
ton, ditto; Miller, Pitfield-street, Hoxton-Old-town; C. hing, 34 
Napier-street, Hoxton-New-town; Osborne, Bishopsgate-street ; 
Tuck, Grove-street, Mile-end-road ; Coward, High-strect, Stepney ; 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Elkington, Edgware- 
road; Vines, Aldersgate-street ; Leare, Peckham; Wilmott, 
Borough; Kent, Blackfriars-road; Foster, Stoke Newington; 
Towerzy, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street; Prout, 222, Strand; 
Eade, 39, Goswell-street; Shewdar, Cropley-street, New North- 
road; Johnston, 68, Cornhill, Ke. &c. Sold by all the Patent 
Medicine houses and wholesale Druggists in London, York, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Wolverhampton, Coventry, Dublin, Edinburgh, &c. : 
25 by all Druggists and Medicine Venders throughout the United 

ingdom. 

CAUTION.— Observe the names of “ATKINSON and 
BARKER,” on the Government Stamp. Established in the 
year 1793. 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 


TRIFICE. Patronised by the Queen, the Court, and the 
Royal Family of Great Britain, and the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe. 


A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental 
Herbs of inestimable virtue in preserving and beautifying the 
TEETH and strengthening the GUMS. It eradicates tartar from 
the Teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth and freshness to the 
gums, It removes froin the surface of the teeth the spots of in- 
cipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, imparting the 
most pure and pearl-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious and 
disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. 
Being an anti-scorbutic, the gums also share in its corrective 
powers; scurvy is eradicated from them, and a healthy action and 
redness are induced, so that the teeth (if loose) are thus rendered 
firm in their sockets. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ ALSANA EXTRACT, for imme- 
diately relieving the most violent Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils, and 
Swelled Face, and which, by constantly using, prevents those mala- 
dies. In the anguish of excruciating pain it affords instantaneous 
relief. It is perfectly innocent in its nature, and is under the 
sanction of the first physicians. Price 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 108. 6d. 
per bottle. 


CAUTION.—To protect the Public from fraud, the Hon. Com- 
missioners have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Address, thus, 


\ 


„A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Warton Gakpen,” to be engraved | 


on the Government Stamp, which is atlixed on each article. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
| BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !! 


of the ve 
tm e coe densed a form. 


PARTRIDGE 4 OAKEY, 
PATERKOSTER ROW, 


HE NIMROUD -MARBLES.—The BIBLE 


ALMANAC, and PROTESTANT REFORMER’S CA- 
LEN DAR, for 1848. This Publication, by the Rev. I. Counix, 
M.A., will shortly be ready, price 6d, The general approbation 
which this little work received last year has encouraged its con- 
tinuance, with improved contents. It will contain three hundred 
and sixty-five Texts, Illustrative Notes, and Reflections: besides 
numerous articles of Biblical information, with several Pictorial 
Illustrations, among which are Sketches from, and descriptions 
of, the Assyrian Marbles recently discovered, and what is con- 
sidered to be a genuine Portrait of Esar-haddon, King of Babylon, 
in the days of Manasseh. Also, Home and Foreign Information 
on Bible and Protestant matters; a Parliamentary List, and other 
Intelligence common to Almanacs. 
Advertisements for this popular Almanac should be sent im- 


mediately. 
TINH E TEXT-BOOK and SANCTUARY 
REMEMBRANCER, Intended to assist in the retention 


of Texts and Sermons preached throughout the year; and to keep 
up an interest during the delivery of the Sermon. Price ls. 


The Bible Almanac and Evangelical Text-Book, bound together, 
price ls. 6d. 


London: PARTRIDGE and OAKEY, Paternoster-row. Glasgow: 
Joun M‘Compsr, Agent, 14, Buchanan-street. Dublin: Marrumw 
Orr, Agent, 16, Wellington Quay. 


ATENT CANDLE and CAMPHINE LAMPS, 

. «The literally largest as well as choicest assortment of 
PALMER’S MAGNUM and other CANDLESTICKS; Camphine, 
Argand, and Solar LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and 
of the newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
aud plain glass, or papier mache, in existence, is at WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S (late Rippon and Burton’s), where all the seasonable 
novelties are now selling at from 20 to 30 per cent. under any house 
with whom quality and style are considerations, Palmer’s patent 
Candles (marked “ Palmer’’) 8d. per Ib., English’s Camphine, in 
sealed cans, 58. 0!. per ga'lon. The money returned for every 


article not approved of. Detailed catalogues with engravings sent 
(per post) free. 


NOVELTY in FRENCH CORNICES, from 11s.— 


A most varied and beautiful assortment of these elegant PARISIAN 
NOVELTIES, which threaten entirely to supersede all of British 
manufacture, from lls. and upwards, complete for any ordinary 
window (if inlaid with velvet of any colour about 158. each extra), 
is now on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S (late Rippon and 
Burton’s), 39, Oxford-street, corner of Newman-street. 


Detailed catalogues, with engravings, as well as of every iron- 
mongery article, sent (per post) free. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S (late RIPPON and BURTON'S) Stock 
of general Furnishing Ironmongery is literally the largest in the 
world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct idea of 
its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call and inspect it. 
—Established in Wells-street, 1820. 


PJOMOPATHIC COCOA, prepared by JOHN 


RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, on a plan which pre- 
serves the flavor and highly nutritive qualities of the Cocoa Nut in 
their fullest extent, and effectually frees it from those grosser oily 
particles which has rendered the use of it objectionable with persons 
of weak digestion. The — and general excellence of this pre- 
paration has already procured ſor it au extensive and increasing 
sale among the Homeopathic Public, and it is confidently recom. 
mended to all classes who desire an economical and palatable 
beverage for the breakfast, luncheon, or tea-tables. 


—— ee —E —— 


TEXIME IS MONEY.—BENNETT’S best London 


WATCHES (warranted perfect timekeepers), 65, Cheapside ¢ 

Large and choice stock of 4, 6, and 8 guinea levers, with all the 
latest improvements; * e gold watches, 8, 10, 12, and 14 guineas, 
At BENNETT’S, manufacturing watchmaker to the Queen, and 
clockmaker to the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Observe—the 
illuminated clock, 65, Cheapside, Where also ONE THOUSAND 
THERMOMETERS may be selected from, in Ivory, Boxwood, or 
Metal, from Is. to 58. each, for Gardening, Medical, and general 
purposes. Barometers of every kind, Wheel, Pediment, and Ma- 
rine, at equally low prices. Every description made to order for 
3 purposes. Office Shop Dials, of every size, £3, £4, and 
5 each. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, and 
established for nearly forty years by the Profession, for removing 
BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPETITE, 
33 moderate State of the Bowels, and dissolving uric acid 
in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESs, and for the febrile affections incident to childhood it is ine 
valuable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s Inven- 
tion—“ PELLUCID SOLUTION OF MAONRESIA.— This very useful and 
elegant preparation we have been trying for some months, a3 an 
aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints attended with acidity and 
* and with very great benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., says—“ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid Mag- 
nesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica,” 

Mr. Mayo—“ It is by far the best form in which that medicine 
has been hitherto prepared for use.“ 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, considers 
“the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a very valuable and 
convenient remedy in cases of irritation or acidity of the stomach, 
but more particularly during pregnancy, febrile complaints, infan- 
tile diseases, or sea sickness,” 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., sur- 
geons, of Dublin,“ consider the exhibition of Magnesia in Solution 
to be an important improveinent on the old method of mechanical 
mixture, and particularly well adapted to correct those acids which 
generally prevail in cases of gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. Guthrie 
and Herbert Mayo, of Loudon, strongly recommend Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and convenient than the 
solid, and free from the danger attending the constant use of soda 
or potass. 

Drs. Evory Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, Comins, 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, and Surgeon Hayden, of Dublin, 
have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this solution forms soluble 
combinations with uric acid salts in cases of goutand gravel, thereby 
counteracting their injurious tendency, when other alkalies, an 
even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the most 
delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in their 
prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and substitue- 
tions. 

sold by the sole consignee, Mr. BaiLey, of North-street, Wolver- 
hampton, and by all wholesale and retail draggists and medicine 
agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, IS., 23. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each, 

The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s, each. 
N. B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and 


to see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as fol- 
lows :--“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 
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The Nontontormist. 


— 


_ [Novemsrr 3. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the first Volume of 
DR. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS, ENTITLED 
OR BIBLICA QUOTIDIANA, or DAILY 
SCRIPTURE READINGS, 


Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND & oy London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 


Early in November will be published, on a demy broadsheet, with 
Eight splendid Engravings, price One Penny, 


HE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ALMANACK, for 1848; coniaining, besides the usual infor- 

mat a Scripture Portion for Every Day—A Sketch of Robert 

Raikes—The Sunday-school Union—Hints on the Management of 

Sunday-schools—with other valuable Sunday-school Information, 

&e., &c. 

BENJAMIN L. Green, 62, Paternoster-row. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 
OYAL GEMS, from the GALLERIES of 


EUROPE. Engraved after Pictures of the Great Masters. 
Containing sixty highly-finished Plates, engraved in the first style 
of art, by W. Greatbach, C. Rolls, I. Stocks, Cousen, and others. 
Size of the Engravings, 64 inches by 94 inches. With Notices, 
Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive, by 8. C. Haut, F. S. A. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, and gilt. Price 43 3a. 

“The plates are very well engraved, transmitting the beauty of 
the painting to the engraved resemblance, and conveyiug a good 
idea of the brilliancy and clearness of the painters.“ — Times. 


“The beauty of the picturesand the lowness of the price call forth 
equally our commendation and wonder. Mr. IIall's portion of the 
undertaking, also, is performed judiciously aud tastefully.”— 
Watchman. 


HE CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE; or, 


Scenes in Sacred History. Illustrated from Sketches taken 
by Mr. W. II. Bartlett, during his recent journey in the IIoly Land, 
with Explanatory Descriptions by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D., 
F.R.S. Complete in one handsome volume, quarto, comprising 
Eighty superior Engravings by Cousen, Bentley, Brandard, and 
others. Price £2 28. 


London: ARTHUR HALL and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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THE NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT ORPHANS, STAMFORD- 
HILL. 

For Children under eight years of age, without distinction of sex, 

place, or religious connexion. 


HE HALF-YEARLY ELECTION of this 


Charity will occur on the THIRD MONDAY in JANUARY 
NEXT; all persons interested in cases should make application 
forthwith to the Office, where blank forms for Candidates, and every 
information can be obtained, on any day from TEN till FOUR, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS most thankfully received. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 10s. 6d., entitling to One Vote at 
each Election. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTION, £5 5s., entitling to One Vote at each 
Election. 

The Votes increase in proportion to the Subscription. 


DAVID W. WIRE, ) 8 
Office, 32, Poultry. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, CITY-ROAD, 
THIRD APPLICATION, 


THE favour of your Votes and Interst is very 


earnestly requested at the Election, on Wednesday, the 24th 


inst., in favour of 
HENRY COCKSHAW, 


Aged Eight Years, whose father died December 27th, 1842, leaving 
a widow and four children entirely dependent on friends. 

The case is strongly recommended to the favauyable notice of. 
Nbtiverudrs und Subscribers by R. Obed ETAT Ee 
The Rev. Caleb Morris, Fetter- | W. Cripps, Esq., Mayor of Not- 

lane. tingham. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox, D. D., LL. D., Mr. Alderman Cripps, Leicester. 

Hackney. The Rev. G. Clayton, Walworth. 
The Rev. J. P. Mursell, Leicester. | J. Crane, Esq., Finchley. 

The Rev. George Wilkins, New | . Brewin, Esq., Denumark-hill. 

Broad-street. Robert Boustield, Esg., Newing- 
Dr. T. Price, London. toneplace. 

The Rev. S. Birch, Finchley. Edward Miall, Esq., Holloway. 
The Rev. J. Burnet, Camberwell. | Mr. Murphy, 116, Liolborn-hill. § 


Proxies will be thankfully reecived by Mr. Murruy, 116, Hol- 
oorn-hill, aud by A. Cocksuiw, 12, Warwick-square. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCLETY. 
37, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
(Incorporated under the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 110.) 
DIRECTORS, 
Gover, William, Esq. 
Gover, John, Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. 
Lewis, George Cyrus, Esq. 
Miliar, Robert J., Esq. 
Sanders, Josh., Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Burge, George William, Esq. 
Porter, Joseph Long, Isg. 
BANKERS, 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


SURGEON, 
John Mann, Esq. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Watson and Sons, 


SURVEYOR. 
Thomas Turner, Esq. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq. 
The distinctive features of this Campany are: — 
1. It gives to all classes of the community an opportunity of en- 
joying the advantages atforded by Life Assurance in the various forms 
which their circumstances may require. For this purpose policies 
are effected from £20 to £5,000; the premiums are received annu- 
ally, quarterly, or monthly; immediate annuities, as well as annni— 
ties commencing ata future day, and also endowments on widows, 
children, and other persons, are granted. 
2. The members (who consist of those persons who are assured to 
any amount for the whole term of life) are interested in all the pro- 
fits of the Company, in exact proportion to the amount of their re- 
spective policies. The first division of protits will take place on 
January Ist, 1852, and afterwards on the first day of every succeed- 
ing third year. These profits will be applied in addition to the 
policies, or in reduction of the premiums, or an equivalent payment 
will be made to the parties in cash, as may be preferred. 
3. The members have full control over the management of the 
Company. With this view, the Directors are appointed by the 
members at the. annual meeting; one-third go out of office every 
year, but are eligible for re-election, 
4. The funds of the Company will be employed in lois to the 
members, or any description of available security, repayable by 
monthly instalments, 


BRITIS II 


Bennett, Charles, jun., Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. 
Burton, John Robert, Esq. 
Cartwright, Richard, Esq. 
Cuthbertson, Francia, Esq. 
Gardiner, B. Webb, Esq. 


5. Assurances of £100, £50, or 25 are granted, payable at the 
end of twe.ve and a halt years, at a monthly premium of 108, 05, 
or 2s. Gd. respectively, : 

N. B. Applications from parties desirous of becoming agents in 
places where appointments have not yet been made, may be ad- 


Blackfriars, London, from whom also, or from any of the existing 
Agents, the tables of the Company and all other information may be 
obtained, All communications to be post-paid, 


not known to any other house, 


Congou, strongly recommended, 4s. 4d.; Fine Ripe 


NO BOHEA or INFERIOR TEAS KEPT. 
be dealt with in a way that will ensure recommendations, 


— ~ 


COFFEE AS IN FRANCE. 
ik is a FACT beyond dispute that in order to obtain really FINE COFFEE there must be a combination of 


the various kinds; and to produce strength and flavour certain proportions should be mixed, according to their different 
properties ; thus it is we have become celebrated for our DELICIOUS COFFEE at Is. 8d., which is the astonishment and delight of 
all who have tasted it, being the produce of Four Countries, selected and mixed by rule peculiar to our Establishment, in proportions 


From experiments we have made on the various kinds of Coffee, we have arrived at the fact that no one kind possesses strength 
and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee it is wanting in flavour; by the same rule we find the finest and most flavorous are 
generally wanting in strength ; and as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless of their various properties, the 
consumer is unable to obtain really fine Coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar advantage we possess over other houses— 
our roasting apparatus being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is pre- 
served, which in the ordinary process of roasting is entirely destroyed; and, as we are Coffee Roasters, we are enabled to keep a 
full supply fresh roasted continually, after the Parisian and Continental method. 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused great excitement in the trade; and several unprincipled houses have 
copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the Public, and to state that our 
superior mixture of Four Countries is a discovery of our own, and, therefore, the proportions are not known, nor can it be had at any 
other house, and that in future we shall distinguish it from all others as 


SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per lb. 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 
%% We have also strong and useful coffees, from Is. to Is. 4d. 


TEAS of the TRUE OLD-FASHIONED KIND, as formerly imported by the East India Company, 


and with which the name of SPARROW has for many years been identified, at the following reduced scale of prices:—Strong and full- 
flavoured Congou, a most economical Tea for large gonsumers, Js. 8d.: Sterling Congou, of superior strength and flavour, 4s.; Finest 


d Pekoe Souchong flavour, one vf the finest specimens imported, 48. 8d.; Strong 
Green, 3s. 8d. to 4s.; Genuine Hyson, or Young Hyson, 5s.; the Finest Cowslip Hyson, or Young Hyson, very fragrant, 6s.; Strong 
Gunpowder, 5s. 4d. to 6s.: and the Finest Gunpowder, heavy pearl leaf, 7s. 


Orders, by post or otherwise, containing a remittance, or a respectable reference, will 


The carts of this establishment deliver goods in all parts of town free of expense. 
Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day and Martin’s, leading through into 22 


22, Dean-street. 
HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 


YALVANISM. — ANOTHER REMARKABLE 
CURE OF A PARALYTIC PATIENT, performed by means 
of HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 


GALVANISM.—PARALYSIS.—The following is well worthy 
the attention of medical men (particularly those who scoff at 
galvanism) and paralytic invalids; it is another of those astonish- 
ing cures made by Mr. Halse. Mr. Blackwell, of Cottage-road, 
Pimlico, a retired builder, is the gentleman on whom this extra- 
ordinary cure was performed, and who has kindly allowed Mr. 
Halse to publish his case for the benetit of the public at large, an 
example worthy the imitation of thousands of others who have 
also been restored to the blessings of health by the all but 
miraculous powers of galvanism, when applied with an efficient 
apparatus. The case will scarcely be credited by a great number 
of readers. About three months since, Mr. Blackwell was taken 
from his carriage in the arms of his servant, and carried into one 
of Mr. Halse’s operating-rooms. His limbs were so powerless that 
he had not the least strength in them, and was as helpless as a 
baby. The most eminent medical men in London had been in 
attendance on him, but without the least success, for he continued 
daily to get worse. An old patient of Mr. Halse’s, who had been 
similarly afflicted, recommended galvanism to him, informing him 
of the wonderful effects it had had on himself. He now decided 
on trying this remedy, and purchased from Mr. Halse one of his 
ten guinea apparatuses, On Saturday Mr. Halse was delighted to 
see his patient descend from his carriage and walk into his house, 
Without the least assistance, informing him that he could now 
walk several miles without any help whatever. Ye revilers of 
Galvanism! what say ye to this? 


GALVANISM.—Invalids are solicted to send to Mr. W. II. 
Halse, of 44, Finsbury-cireus, Finsbury-square, London, for his 
Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism, which will be forwarded free 
on receipt of two postage-estamps. They will be astonished at 
its contents. In it will be foun’ the particulars of eures in 
cases of asthma, rheumatism, sciatica, tic doloureux, paralysis, 
spinal complaints, headache, deficiency of nervous energy, liver 
complaints, general debility, indigestion, stiff joints, ali sorts of 
nervous disorders, &c. Mr. Halse’s method of applying the 
galvanic fluid is quite free from all unpleasant sensation; in 
fact, it is rather pleasurable than otherwise, and many ladies are 
exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes the patient to do 
without medicine. Terms, one guinea per week. ‘The above 
Pamphlet contains his Letters on Medical Galvanism. 


the we 2 PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS.—(From tho 


esléyan of March 10.) — That Mr. Halse stands high as a medi- 
cal galvanist, and that he is generally considered as the head of his 
profession, are facts which we have long known; but we did not 
know until very recently that he had brought the galvanic appara- 
tus to such a high state of perfection that an invalid may galvanise 
himself with the most perfect safety. We happen to know some- 
thing of galvanism ourselves, and we can truly say that his appara- 
tus is far superior to anything of the kind we ever beheld, To those 
of our invalid friends, therefore. who may feel desirous of testing 
the remedial powers of galvanism we say, apply at once to the foun- 
tain head. ‘To secure beneficial results it is necessary, as we can 
from experience assert, to be galvanised by an apparatus constructed 
on the best principles : for although the sensation exper.enced from 
the small machines of the common construction during the opera- 
tion is very similar to that experienced by Mr. Halse’s machines, yet 
the effects afterwards produced are vastly different, the one pro- 
ducing a feeling of exhaustion, and the other a feeling of renewed 
vigour. Mr. Halse particularly recommends galvanism for the re- 
storation of muscular power in any part of the body which may be 
deficient of it.” 


* 

HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS.—The fol- 
lowing is extracted from the Magazine of Science for April: —“ We 
are continually in receipt of letters from medical men, inquiring the 
best form of galvanic apparatus for medical purposes, the essential 
requisites being constancy of action, and to be always ready for use 
at a moment’s notice. To those medical friends we reply, write to 
Mr. Halse, and order one of his Portable Galvanic Apparatus, and 
you may take our word for it, you will find them all that you can 
desire. Ulis battery is constructed of zine and silver plates, aud he 
has so arranged his regulating apparatus, that the practitioner may 
apply just what power he may think proper. It is the most perfect 
thing we ever beheld; and we do not see how it is possible, for 
medical purposes, to improve upon it. It is well known that quan- 
tity of fluid is the great desideratum in medical galvanism. Now 
in the small machines which are usually sold it is very evident to 
any one who knows anything of the principles of galvanism that the 
quantity of fluid which circuiates through the body of the patient is 


— — — 
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next to nothing (although the shock may be very powerful); for the 
human body is an impertect conductor; and it requires a series of 
pairs of plates to force the current through an imperfect conductor, 
In Mr. Halse’s apparatus there are both quantity and intensity 
brought into action ; and yet his machine is constructed in so beau. 
tiful a manner that even an infant may be galvanised with it with- 
out the least unpleasantness. As men of science, we conscientiously 
recommend tlaise’s Portable Galvanic Apparatus in preference to 
all others.“ 
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N, 8, KING WILLIXM- STREET, CITY.— 

Present cash prices:— 

BLACK TEA. 

The finest Black Tea, ripe Pekoe Souchong flavour, 48. 4d.; wiry 
black leaf, much recommended, very few require better, 4s. ; fine 
stout Congou, black leaf, 3s. 8d.; strong rough black leaf Congou, 
Zs. dd. ; good ordinary Congon, 33.; Congou kind, 2s. 5d. to 2s, 10d. 

GREEN TEA, 

The best Green Tea, 5s. 8d.; supertine Hyson, rich delicate fla: 
vour, 5s. d.; finest Imperial, rich Hyson flavour, 5s. d.; finest 
Ouchain, or young Hyson, 5s, 6d.; young Hyson, Hyson, and Gun- 


powder, excellent quality, 4s, 4d. to 5s.; young Hyson, recom. 


mended, 4s.: curled and bright leaf Twankay and young Ilz son, 
3s. 2d. to 38. 8d. Tn chests of 20,40, and SU lb., the overweight al- 
lowed at the rate of 2 40 per 80 1b. 


COFFEES are declining in price. Common Jamaica Cotfee, 91.; 


| Ceylon Coffee, IS.: finest Ceylon Coffee, IS. Id.; superior Java Cottee, 


dressed to Mr. M. 8. Gover, Secretary, 37, New Bridgeestreet, | 


I. d.: finest C vet ien, Is. Id.: Clhroice oid loch Cotive, the 
finest imported, Is. 61. 

I. ISS OF PRICES of raw and retined Sugars and Colonial Pro- 
duce,in which some important reductions have been made, can be 
had on application per post or otherwise, 

Goods delivered per own carts and vans to all parts of Lendon and 
suburbs daily. 


PHILLIPS and Co., S, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, cor- 


ner of ABCHURCH-LANE, facing the LONDON LITE Aso- 
W. S. GOVER, Secretary,  CLATION, : | 


— —— nae 
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BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WRITING FABRIC, OR VELLUM CLOTH. 


SMITH, MANUFACTURING STATIONER, 

e and ENGRAVER, 42, RATHBONE-PLACE, LONDON, 

begs respectfully to call the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, 

Managers of Public Institutions, Solicitors, Bankers, Merchants, 

Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Law Stationers, Map Publishers, 

and others, to the above Fabric, being one of the most novel and 
useful articles ever submitted to the public. 

For every purpose to which paper has been applied, where 
strength or durability is required, the Patent Vellum Cloth will 
prove a desideratum ; and, in many instances where parchment has 
hitherto been used, it will be found an invaluable substitute, as it 
can be written upon with perfect freedom. 

J. S. has now on sale (manufactured from the above article) En- 
velopes for Bankers’ use, Indian correspondence, or general pur- 


poses; Newspaper Envelopes; a New Map of London, including: 
all the latest improvements, &c. 


SMITH’S PATENT HERMETIC ENVELOPES, 
In Paper or Patent — for Indian Correspondexce,. 
re., &c. 

The unprecedented demand for“ Smith’s Patent Adhesive Enve- 
lopes,” and the many attempts made by unprincipled persons in 
offering for sale a worthless imitation, have induced the inventor to 
present to the public a novel pattern which he has “ registered by 
Act of Parliament,” to imitate which is felony. 

These Envelopes are peculiarly adapted for transmitting, by post 
or otherwise, Jewellery, Manufactured Goods, Seeds, or other pro- 
duce; and may be had with embossed Initials, Names, Crests, Arms, 
Devices, &c., either plain or coloured, and will, in “ every case 
where secrecy and security are required, prove invaluable.” 

J. S. has the honour to announce, that he is constantly receiving 
the most flattering testimonials in favour of his“ Patent Adhesive 
Envelopes,” from Noblemen, Gentlemen, Public Societies, and others 
who have adopted them, to the exclusion of every other description 
of envelope; and that he has a variety of new designs adapted to 
Ladies’ private use or general correspondence. 

CAUTION.—See that every ‘Hermetic Envelope” bears the 
register mark, and that the Adhesive Euvelopes ag stamped 
“Smith’s Patent Adhesive, 42, Rathbone-place, London) all others 
are fraudulent imitations. | 

Black-bordered Mourning Papers, Envelopes, and Cards, Alarge 
assortment of Wedding Enveiopes, Notes, Silver Cord, &¢. Intense 
Black Writing Ink, warranted not to corrode metallic pens ; Steel 
and Quill Pens, &e., Ke. Name Plates, &c., elegantly engraved... 
Letter-press and Copper-plate Printing. Stationery of every de- 
scription. 

Agent for the sale of Suggitt’s Patent Night Lamp. 
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ARKWICK’S PATENT CHEST PRO“ 
TECTORS, —All persons, especially those with Weak 
Lungs, should wear these invaluable articles during the Winter, to 
prevent Cold upon the Chest, 
RECOMMENDATION, 

The patronage of the faculty is undoubtedly the greatest. The 
correct opinion of the profession is shown by the fact, that a single 
chemist sold, by retail, upwards of sixty pounds’ worth during the 
last winter, entirely from the recommendations of purchasers to 
their friends. Perhaps a stronger proof of their value is, that even 
in the summer months those suffering from Chest Complaints have 


found so much benefit and comfort as to cause a demand beyond 
calculation. 


A CHEST PROTECTOR FOR LADIES, 
when Walking out in Cold Weather, and for Gentlemen either 
Walking or ‘Travelling, will be introduced for the approaching 
season, and it is hoped they will be found in every respectable 
Hosier’s in the kingdom. 

MARK WICK’S PATENT POULTICE 


should be in the house of every Family; it is one of the most valu- 


able, as well as economical, articles ever introduced for the relief of 


suffering humanity. 


MARKWICK’S -PATENT PILINE SOCKS, 
GLOVES, KNEE-CAPS, &c. &c., for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
TIC-DOULOUREUX, and other affections, stand unrivalled for 
their efficacy. 

These materials are patronised by the Profession, and by the Go- 
vernment and East India Company's Medical Boards. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists in Town or Country, and 
Wholesale by the Epithem Company, 32, King William-street, City, 
London. Just bublished, price 2s. 6d., ¥ 

ON THE SKIN, and the USES of the NEW 
EVPITHEMS, Dlustrated by Cases. By ALFRED MARKWICK 
Surgeon tothe Western German Dispensary, &c.—To ve had as above 
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W. BECKLEY’S British and Foreign Mourn- 
e ing Warehouse, No 37, Ludgate-street, St Paul's. 
| MOURNING DRESSES. 
MOURNING MANTLES, 
MOURNING BONNETS, 
MOURNING CAPS, 
MOURNING SILKS. 
MOURNING SHAWLS, 
MOURNING SCARFS. 
MOURNING COLLARS, 
MOURNING MUSLINS. 
MOURNING BALZARINES, 
MOURNING RIBBONS, 
MOURNING FLOWERS, 
MOURNING HANDKERCHTEFS, 
MOURNING CAPES. 
MOURNING ‘TRIMMINGS, 
MOURNING CASHMERES, 
Show Rooms for Mantles, Bonnets, Caps, Hlead- dresses, Se. Widow: 
Mourning in the greatest variety. —47, Ludyateestreet, St. Paul's. 


Printed by Citantes Sortimus Mist, of No. 55, Gracechure le 
street, in the City of London, and Saut, Cockslaw, of No, 
, Baker-street, in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, at No. 
4, hLhorse-sboe-court, in the parish of st. Martin Ludgate, In 
the City of London, and published, for the proprietor, by 
CHARLES SEPTIMUs MIALL, at the oflice, No. 4, Horse-shoe- 
court, Ludgate-hill,—WsbNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1547, 


